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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp ALrHorp opened his long-delayed Budget last night. His 
surplus — with the aid of an increase in the receipts from _tea- 
duties, an addition on licences for the sale of spirits and beer, 
the reduction of the Four per Cents., and a sum to be received 
from the Bank—will amount to 1,620,000/., after providing for 
the payment of the 750,000/. interest on the grant to the West 
India slave-owners. His reductions of taxation amount to 
1,581,000/.; comprising the abolition of the House-tax—the duties 
on currants, oils, and fruits, as detailed in our account of Mr. 
Pou.err THomson’s Customs Bill—the duties on starch, stone bot- 
tles, and sweets, as recommended by the Excise Commissioners, and 
the paltry stamp-duty on almanacks. He also proposes to reduce the 
duty on Irish whisky from 3s. 4d. to 2s.4d.agallon; as itis found 
that the produce of the tax diminishes, though illicit distillation is 
augmented. A loss of 200,000, is all that the revenue is expected 
to suffer on this head; and Lord Attnuorp thinks he can well 
afford this. Looking at the permanent income of the country, the 
balance of income over expenditure will be only 234,000/. 

There is nothing in this Budget which calls for much remark. 
The principal contents of it were previously known, and have 
been already discussed. On the whole, it is about as good as we 
have any right to expect, as long as the present unwise system of 
taxation, including the Corn-laws and all that fetters production 
and free interchange, is adhered to. It is gratifying to perceive 
that inerease of consumption uniformly follows diminution of 
taxation ; and that the resources of the country are still unimpaired. 

The Peers agreed to the second reading of the Poor-Law Bill, on 
Monday, by the decisive majority of 76 to 13. It is plain, there- 
fore, that it will become the law of the land, in spite of the saga- 
cious prophecies and virulent denunciations of certain leading 
journalists and parochial demagogues; who have pursued a system 
of wilful or ignorant misrepresentation in regard to this measure, 
to which the annals of personal and party spite can hardly furnish 
a parallel. But the national good sense has been proof against 
the mischievous attempts of these mortified declaimers. Never 
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}f | Was there so complete a failure in an effort to rouse the popular 
) feeling against a wise'and resolute act of legislation. Day after 


day, the same refuted arguments were put forth; but they 


. - * fell dead-born from the press 
Like the last Gazette, or the last address.” 


Lord Brovauam took the lead in the Lords. He gave an elabo- 


© tate sketch of the past legislation on this subject; of its mischiev- 
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ous consequences on the welfare of the poor, and the community 
at large ; and then explained the nature of the remedies which the 


® dill was intended to supply. All this, though old, was appropriate. 


But Lord BrovueuaM, as is too often the case with him, damaged 


i © the cause he took in hand, by going out of his way to promulgate 
ressions fF) Opinions which he. calls his, on very questionable points, by no 


» Means necessary to be discussed.- He intimated his doubts as to 


Whether any compulsory relief to the poor ought to be afforded ; 
and hinted, that after the present system had been reformed, it 


Might be worth while to consider that question. in Parlia- 


ment. He even went. further, and expressed his disappro- 
bation of almost all charitable institutions; not only of found- 
: but of ‘dispensaries, and almshouses for the 
reception of the aged,..infirm, and friendless,—on the ground 
that men should provide ‘against sickness and old age, 
Which all must expect. Hospitals for the cure of accidents, 
Lord BrovucHam thought might be safely encouraged, because 
be provided against, and men will not pur- 

Posely maim themselves for the sake of becoming inmates of an 
hospital. This was the plain meaning of the Chancellor's re- 


j Marks on Monday, as we find them reported in the Times, Chro- 


nicle, and Herald ; but, according to his own interpretation of his 
Speech, on the following Thursday, while he laid down a general 


(Latgsr Epition.] 








rule or principle, he professed his willingness to allow hospitals 
for incurable diseases, orphans, and aged persons. Without 
arguing the policy of Lord Brovenam's rule, or the wisdom of 
his exceptions, we may say that there was not the least occasion 
to bring forward these most ungracious topics. The Poor-Law 
Bill expressly authorizes the compulsory relief of the able-bodied 
as well as of the infirm and friendless pauper; but it will 
be difficult to eradicate the idea from the minds of many, that it 
is only a preliminary measure to the abolition of Poor-laws 
altogether. The authors and supporters of the measure generally, 
are well known to entertain no such intentions. Indeed, setting 
aside the claim, good or bad, of all to be supported, it would be in 
the highest degree impolitie to deny maintenance to the able- 
bodied in exchange for work, or if work cannot be provided, for 
nothing. The country would be overrun with marauders if the 
extreme opinions of the opponents of Poor-laws were to be adopted, 
in the complicated and vicious state of society which, owing to 
mischievous legislation, is established in this country. It is the 
consequence of bad lawmaking that men are unable to earn their 
living by labour. The state is to blame for this, and the common- 
wealth must suffer for it. We cannot but consider it as imprudent 
beyond measure in Lord BroucHam to make use of expressions 
which certainly have conveyed the idea that he is prepared to do 
away with Poor-laws altogether. There is also an apparent want of 
feeling in a remarkably successful lawyer, of uncommon mental 
and corporeal energy, mouthing it on the duty of all men to pre- 
pare for sickness and old age. Unquestionably, men with such 
advantages as Lord BrouGHam possesses are inexecusable if they 
neglect to provide for the inevitable evils of life; but many have 
striven hard and unsuccessfully, and it is bitter and galling to all 
such to listen to language like the Chancellor's on this subject. 

The minority was contemptible in political character, as in 
number ; for Lord Wynrorp and the Dukes of CumpeRLAND and 
NewcasTLe are about the most distinguished men amoug the 
thirteen. 

Weare glad that another measure,which though independent of it, 
will, we are persuaded, be foundan admirable auxiliary to that which 
we have just noticed—the South Australian Colony Bill—has also 
passed its second reading. The Emigration-clause of the Poor-law 
Bill is one of the most important it contains, It did not come within 
the scope of the framers of that measure to provide a place of re- 
fuge for the paupers who preferred work with good wages abroad, 
to work for a mere subsistence at home. But long before their 
labours commenced, a plan was matured for accomplishing this 
object, by men of enterprise, forethought, and capital; who did 
not limit their views to the mere shipment of their fellow-crea- 
tures to some distant part of the earth, but thought it incumbent 
upon them to make some provision for their welfare and good go- 
vernment in their new habitations. Experience had proved that 
some such precautions were highly necessary ; that settlers, left 
to themselves, were left to perish. Accordingly, a settlement was 
projected in a fine country and delightful climate, exempt from 
the extremes of heat and cold and fever and ague, which cut off the 
emigrants to Canada and the Illinois, and from the contaminating 
influence of the pickpocket society of Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land. All who have taxen the pains to comprehend the plan on 
which the projected colony will be founded, laugh at the dull 
malice with wh.ch the opponents of the Poor-Law Bill have perti- 
naciously assaulted this scheme also. It is fair to laugh, since 
the adversary has shown an incapacity to reason: but let the 
friends of the measure be on the alert in the future stages of the 
bill; for very feeble reasoners are sometimes active mischief- 
makers, and the victory will be won by votes as well as arguments. 
The Committee is on Tuesday—at the morning sitting. 

The new Coercion Bill is passing rapidly through the Commons. 
The second reading, on Monday was carried by 146 to 25. On 
the order of the day for the second reading, Mr. Pouterr Scrope 
moved a resolution, pledging tke House to adopt measures at an 
early period to insure the population of Ireland “ the means of 
supporting life by honest and peaceful industry “—in other words, 
to establish a system of Poor-laws. But the House was not dis- 
posed to pledge itself to any thing of the kind; and rejected the re- 
solution, by 89 to 34. Inthe Committee, the bill encountered some 
opposition from Mr. O'CoNnNxLL, who made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to miligate its severity. 

Much time has been spent this week in discussing tht 
of Mr. Evuice; charged by Lord Western, in his evi ‘before {! 
the Committee on the Inus of Court, with having forwarded 5004: » 
from the Treasury in aid of the Liberal party at @oelchester, in the \2\' 
election of 1831. Mr. Euuice was then Secretaryof the Treasury.\. 4 
and managed the election fur Government: he is girierally allowed ~# 
to have displayed great ability in the performance soPthis duty. 
It is not denied that he forwarded the 500/. in questo} ;-but/he< 
affirms that he was in constant communication with nde 
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Committees in the Metropolis, who furnished him with funds, 
raised by private subscription, in order to counteract the efforts of 
the Charles Street Club to return Anti-Reformers. Mr, E.tice 
also produced two notes, written at the time to Mr. Dante. 
W aitrte Harvey, which go to confirm this account. All, it is 
asserted, is fair and above-board, and not a shilling of the secret 
@ervice money was expended in electioneering. Well, then, it may 
be supposed that there would be no objection to grant a Committee 
to examine into the affair and report to the House. But no, 
Ministers will not consent to any such proceeding ; and this re- 
fusal alone suggests the idea that there is something wrong, dis- 
ereditable, and not fit to meet the light in the transaction. It 
would be exceedingly easy to produce the cash accounts of the 
Committee who furnished the money, and of Mr, Exticr, who 
paid it away, in proof of the correctness of that gentleman's ipse 
divit. The very large majority, however, of 114 to 34, decided 
on Wednesday, that Mr. E:iicer’s statement was quite satisfactory, 
.and refused to inquire further into the matter. Many who voted 
in that majority, had, we doubt not, good reasons for so doing. 
It would not be very agreeable to have the source of their supplies 
disclosed to public view. The pretended horror of the Tories, 
poorinnocents! at the bare idea of employing the public money to 
influence elections, was a joke in its way, but somewhat too broad. 

The House of Commons has refused to address the Crown to 
pardon the proprietors of the True Sun; but it seems to be a 
general feeling, that Ministers will, of their own accord, take 
gteps for the release of those gentlemen. It is a disgraceful affair 
from beginning toend. Sir Joun CampBeEtt’s speech was but a 
maladroit defence of his individual conduct; and the exposure of 
Lord Broveuam's hypocritical pretences of fondness for the 
freedom of the press, while the Attorney-General says he ex- 
pressly concurred in the prosecution of the Trwe Sun, does not 
improve the complexion of the case. The sham excuse for not 
prosecuting Earl Firzwitt1am and Mr. BrovGHam, was most 
paltry. A Crown lawyer who will make use of the existing forms 
of law to crush an Opposition journalist, need not shrink from 
the employment of spies and informers. Did Sir Joun ever try 
to get evidence of the words spoken by the Peer and the Chancel- 
lor’s brother? If he had tried, it is believed that the evidence 
would have been forthcoming. 

Sir Joun Campse.t had better let Mr. Hume alone. What- 
ever he may think, he is not Mr. Hume's match. Never was any 
man more completely set down than Sir Joun by the Member for 
Middlesex, in the affair of the Edinburgh and Dudley letters. 
“Plain Joun CAMPBELL,” it seems, notwithstanding he now talks 
so big, was a short time ago an applicant for Mr. Hume's favour: 
he would fain have crept into the representation of Dudley under 
the shadow of “ Joseph's” countenance. 

The late savage flogging in St. George's Barracks has excited 
public indignation, in a manner which has forced Parliament once 
more to press upon Ministers the necessity of a change in the dis- 
cipline of the Army. The effect will be beneficial. Already it 
has elicited statements from the Secretary at War, for which the 
_ at the Horse Guards will wish his tongue blistered. Mr. 

ENNYSON, who brought the subject before the House, refused to 
make any motion; because Mr. ELttice has promised to issue a 
commission to inquire intothe state of discipline in the Army, and 
the propriety of substituting some other punishment for that of 
flogging. Still no harm, and we believe much good, would have 
been done, by a strong resolution of the House condemnatory of 
the practice. Mr. Tuomas Duncomsg, the Moderate Member 
for Finsbury, observed most truly, that no reliance was to be placed 
on Treasury circulars and promises. Notwithstanding the fine 
philanthropic speeches of Sir James GrawAM and Mr. Et icr, 
ampressment of seamen and flogging. of the soldiery are not 
abolished. 








Marshal Soutr has retired from the Presidency of the French 
Council. Various reasons are assigned for this step. One is, that 
M. Humany, the Finance Minister, absolutely refused to furnish 
the funds required by the Marshal for the military department, 
and that all his colleagues united in declaring that they would not 
support his estimates in the Chamber. Soutr was obstinate: he 
would have his 400,000 men, and plenty of cash to feed, clothe, 
and pay them. As the King took part with the majority, the old 
General retired, in extreme dudgeon. Another version of the re- 
tirement implicates M. To1ers. TH1ERs is supposed to have had 
his own reasons for concealing the news conveyed by the telegraph 
of the arrival of Don Cartos: at any rate, the telegraph brought 
no information to his colleagues in the Cabinet; so Sout con- 
cluded that it was not well managed, and demanded that it should 
be placed under his control, as President of the Council. To this 
TuieERs would not consent; and Sout immediately wrote a long 
letter to the King, detailing his past services, and requiring the 
dismissal of TH1ERs, as the sole condition on which he would 
retain his post. Louis Partie immediately wrote to inform him 
that his successor was appointed. And accordingly, Marshal 
GeERARD was without delay installed in the offices of President 
and War Minister. Grrarp is supposed to be a man of much 
more Liberal opinions than Sout; and his selection is regarded 
as an intimation of a change of policy to some extent on the part 
of Louis Pattip. There are also other indications of a similar 
kind. The Journal des Débats, which is the organ of the 


Doctrinaires, and of the Ministry when the party of Guizor and 
his friends is uppermost in the Cabinet, contained an article on 


Wednesday last which has excited much attention. The ne- 
cessity for a real session of the Chambers is admitted ; the state of 
public affairs being such as to render the presence of the National 
Deputies at the seat of government indispensable. The Spanish 
question is declared to be no less a French question, and indeed 
that of “ Constitutional Monarchies against the Absolute Monar- 
chies of the Middle Ages.” The inference drawn is, that France 
must interfere to crush the rebellion in Navarre and Biscay, 
which has been kept alive by Carlist and Tory money and in- 
trigues. The effect of this article on the Funds was at once very 
considerable : the Standard suggests that perhaps it was written for 
that purpose. O.P.Q. attaches much greater importance to it; 
and we must refer to his Letter for some ingenious though sanguine 
speculation on the consequences of the altered policy of the 
French Government. 

_ The movements of Don Cartos are but imperfectly known. It 
is even doubted by some, whether he has actually reached Spain; 
but there seems scarcely any ground for scepticism on this point. 
The last accounts represent him as moving towards the sea-coast 
at the head of a small body of troops. Ropit pushed towards the 
scene of action with his usual energy, and is said to have rendered 
the supply of provisions to the rebels very precarious. There have 
been rumours, none of them obtaining much credit, of battles 
gained by the Carlists, and of desertions from the Royal army. 
The Carlist loan project has been defeated, by the arrest of M. 
JauGE, the contractor in Paris; and two or three vessels about to 
sail from the Thames, laden with arms and ammunition for the 
rebels, have been seized for want of proper clearances. 

The infant Queen and her mother the Regent were to have been 
present at the opening of the Cortes, on Thursday. A programme 
of the ceremonial to be observed on the occasion has been issued by 
Martinez pe LA Rosa. Financial difficulties will be among the 
first matters attended to; and TorENo is incessantly engaged in 
preparing his budget. The scandal-mongers of Madrid declare 
that the Queen Regent recovered from her dread of the cholera 
and the effects of a miscarriage at the same time. 


A correspondent of the Times, who writes from Constantinople, 
says that the Emperor Nicuo.as is supposed to be “ labouring 
under the same unfortunate malady to which his father fell a 
victim.” It is also said that the removal of Prince Lieven was 
“connected with the consequences of this malady.” The letter- 
writer goes on to state the following circumstances; of which we 
can only say, that they are curious, if true, 

‘* Some persons, reasoning upon past theories, affect to believe that there is a 
chance of one of those revolutions to which the Russian Government is so 
subject, and even that there is danger of Nicholas ending his days speedily, in 
the same manner as his grandfather, father, and brothers. A Russian 
officer, then high in the graces of the Court, told me, that the death of the 
Emperor Alexander was brought about by a conspiracy, which for the purpose 
made use of the Empress, knowing that she hated him for his infidelities and 
consequent neglect. Through her means Alexander died; and while she, to 
whom the prospect was holden out of becoming another Catherine the Second, 
was on her return to St. Petersburg, lighted charcoal and other deleterious 
substances were introduced one night into her bed-room, wkich terminated her 
existence. False statements were published to mislead Europe ; and Nicholas 
succeeded in crushing for a time the conspiracy ; which however may, as it is 
said, ultimately cost him his Jife.” 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. Ture Bupcet. 
The House of Commons last night resolved itself into a Committee 
of Ways and Means; and Lord Atruorr proceeded to lay before 
them the financial statements of the year. The receipts for the year 








ending 5th July 1834 were.........04- saccess Seapneay ones £46,914,586 
The expenditure...... nkcekipens Gages iestipare sesesee 44,737,556 
Leaving a surplus Of...........ssse0000++42,177,030 


This surplus was larger than any which had accrued since his acces- 
sion to office; being larger by 675,030/. than that of the preceding year, 
notwithstanding taxesto the amount of 1,500,000/. had been taken off ; 
while the expenditure had been diminished by 650,000. The charge 
for the ensuing year would be as follows. 

Conschiated FONG is. scccscsscsscessvsccessecsassovsaves £30,500,000 








AIM ..crccrcceccccccccccccccscccveccesccsceces 6,497,903 
CIE aati sennsn cade tncpcn send dcaneee 1,166,914 
—aee Tena 
Navy .ccrccescossccccccressessccporrsenpeccenseenacesscconcsss 4,578,009 
RON, aso niacondsonces kinds sencsaccetgeyapconcousss 2,228,387 
£44,971,213 


This was the sum to be provided for. It appeared that the diminu- 
tion of Supplies, as compared with last year, was only 149,274/., not 
500,000/. as he had anticipated. The difference was accounted for by 
sundry charges peculiar to the year, amounting to 404,000. ; in detail 
as follows. 

Payment to the East India Company, according to ar- 


TANQEMENL....scccereccenceereccceressscssvenessenscececsseseees £125,000 
To the same for St. Helena..........c..ceceeceerecseeeeeeeeees 99,000 
Grant to the officers and men at Navarino...........esee0ee 60,000 
To encourage Steam Navigation to India.............0000+ 20,000 
Advanced to pay Seamen........ socercceccecepecvcesseccssvepec 100,000 
£404,000 

The next year’s income, assuming it to be the same as the last, 
WOU De .......eeeeeeeres coe gece Seubewsds ent sv apse soeeeeeeee 46,914,586 
The charge would be..........000+ phtgine secseeeee 44,971,213 








The surplus.....s.cssessseseseescsevereees+£1,943,373 
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But this surplus existed on the supposition that there was to be no 
reduction of taxation. It should be remembered also, that he had 
750,000. to pay from August next, as interest of the Slavery Loan, 
which would reduce the surplus, in round numbers, to 1,200,000/. But 
then, he would receive from the Bank of England 120,0001.; he would 
save 50,0001. by the reduction_of the Four per Cents. ; and expected to 
have 250,0004 additional Tea-duties,—though that was much less than 
he anticipated at the beginning of the session.. These would raise bis 
1,200,000/. to 1,620,000/. Much had been said of the increased con- 
sumption of spirits, and an increased duty had been talked of ; but he 


by taxation. Still he thought, that if an increase coula be made to the 
revenue without increasing immorality, it ought to be made. He in- 





did not belong to that school who imagined they could produce morality | livery. 


tended to propose an increase on spirit and beer licences, which to- | 


gether would produce 195,000/. The retail spirit-dealers would have 
to pay 50 per cent. more for their licences, and the beer-sellers whose 
beer was drunk on the premises in the same proportion; but when the 
beer is not consumed on the premises, the cost of the licence would be 
reduced one half. This would raise his surplus to 1,815,000/. The 
duties he meant to relinquish were— 





First, the Howes-tax ssaciacedvtarncscsssssenses neaaeanbenad £1,200,000 
The reductions in the Customs, as stated by Mr. 

Poulett Thomson some days ago........... decevnenecene 200,000 
Duty On Starchis ccs srreacsannastavese Sec cbesennsoges 75,000 
Stone Bottles and Sweets .......ssccsecscsrecscecesssscesecs 6,000 
Assessed Taxes, Shepherds’ Dogs, Horses belonging to 

poor Clergymen, Dissenting as well as of the 

Church, Windows in small farm-houses, &c.......... 75,000 
Almanacks, the duty to be abolished ............ssesee0e . 25,000 

£1,581,000 


This sum deducted from his surplus of 1,815,000/., would leave him 
234,000/. ; but then, he had included 400,0002. in his expenditure which 
would only occur in this year: the permanent balance would therefore 
be 600,0002 Besides, only half the House-tax would this year be de- 
ducted from the receipts, and only half the interest of the Slavery Loan 
would be paid. The balance, therefore, for the present year, would be 
1,185,000. With this balance he was justified in making an experiment. 
Lord Althorp then read anumber of documents, to prove the great in- 
crease in the consumption of spirits which had arisen in England and 
Scotland from the reduction of duty. In both countries the consump- 
tion was increasing ; but in Ireland the consumption was on the decline. 
The quantity of spirits brought to charge was about eight millions of 





gallons; but the actual consumption amounted to twelve or fourteen | 


millions. This proved that the duty was too high. He therefore pro- 
posed to reduce it from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. agallon. He anticipated that, 
owing to this reduction, the quantity brought to charge would be increased 


would not exceed 200,000/. The amount of taxes reduced since 1831, 
was 6,300,000. ; but the reduction of income had only been 3,000,0007. 


This year, after providing for the interest of the Slavery grant of twenty | 


millions, he had still been able to reduce the taxation of the country to 
the amount of 1,500,000/. He read some tables of the official value of 
British exports ; from which it appeared that there had been an annual 
increase of 9,551,000/., on an average of the last three years, over the 
three preceding years. These were proofs that our trade and resources 
were in an elastic and flourishing condition. Lord Althorp sat down 
amidst loud cheers. 


keeping so small a surplus in hand. He also disapproved of the 
paltry reduction in the Custom-duties; it was merely throwing revenue 
away. 


The agricultural interest ought in the first place to have been | 


| visionaries and speculatists ! 
Mr. Barine expressed strong disapprobation of the system of 


relieved, by reducing stamps on leases and insurances, or a portion of the | 


— instead of the little paltry reductions on shepherds’ dogs and 
horses. 
project for reducing the Four per Cents. ; as, out of eleven millions, the 
owners of upwards of five millions had dissented. How was he to 
Taise this large sum? He also charged the Commissioners of the 
Savings Banks and for the reduction of the Debt with gross jobbing, 
In selling and buying Stock in order to enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to carry on his operations. By this jobbing,.a loss of 
1,085,000/. had been incurred, which could only be made up by an 
artificial rise in the Stocks. In case of a war, the property in the 
Savings Banks would be reduced from fifteen to ten millions, for the 
Stocks would soon go down from 90 to 60. 

Lord Auruorr denied these charges. He had provided ample means 
to pay off the dissentients. There was a gain of 118,877i. to the Sav- 
ings Banks, and no loss ; and the Commissioners had done no more than 
they were especially authorized to do by Act of Parliament. He had 
sold out Stock in small quantities, in order not to lower the market and 
defeat his own operations. Mr. Baring had made mistakes, not he. 

Mr. Banrine insisted that there had been a loss in the operations 
alluded to. 

Lord AttHorp denied it. 

Mr. Herrtes explained, that there had been a loss from the first, but 
a gain which more than covered it from the subsequent operations. 


Mr. Goutzury disapproved of the Budget, and doubted the policy | 


of the reduction on spirits. 


Mr. Pouterr Tuomson defended the reductions in the Custom- 
duties ; and the system generally adopted by Ministers in the reduction 
of duties. He reminded those who maintained that the agriculturists 
had not been benefited by the reduction, that the reduction on raw 
Materials benefited indirectly all who had capital to employ or labour to 
sell, by increasing the demand for both. It was impossible for the pro- 

uctive powers of the country to be extended without every class being 
benefited. He would therefore advocate the abolition of duty on 
Cotton, glass, and paper; but at the same time, in reducing a tax, he 
must look to the pain with which it was paid. 

Sir Rozerr Pret contended, that Ministers, disregarding clamour, 
should have acted up to their own principles, and repealed the taxes on 
glass and cotton. 

Mr. Hume expressed general approbation of the Budget, especially 
the abvlition of the duty on almanacks ; he wished the tax on news- 





papers had been also taken off. He thought it good policy to lower 
the duty on spirits: it would tend to diminish drunkenness. 

Several other Members addressed the House briefly; and then the 
resolution moved by Lord ALTuorp, of a vote of 4,250,000/. towards the 
Supply, charged upon the Consolidated Fund, was agreed to. 


2. Poor-Laws. 

Lord Broveuam moved the second reading of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill, on Monday. He supported his motion in an elabo- 
rate address to the Peers, which occupied nearly three hours in the de- 
He began by congratulating their Lordships on the failure of 
the attempts which had been made to excite the feelings of the country 
against the bill; although he admitted that it had not met with that 
eager and almost universal support, which many: other measures in- 
troduced by himself and his colleagues had obtained. He then pro- 
ceeded to describe the terrible evils which the present mode of adminis- 
tering the Poor-laws had brought upon the country,—evils which led to 
the multiplication of misery and excess of crime. An agrarian division 
of property would not be a worse evil than that which the continuance 
of the present system would infallibly occasion. This, he rejoiced to 
say, was no party question; no personal feelings could interfere to pre- 
vent the subject receiving the attention it deserved and required. Lord 
Brougham then traced the history of the Poor-laws, from the act passed 
in the 431 Eliz beth, to the establishment of the allowance system. In 
ancient times, there was a tripartite division of property held by the 
Church: one third was for the support of the Church, another 
for the parson, and the other for the poor. It was thought by 
some, that if the right of the poor to this third was admitted 
and enforced, all difficulty would be put an end to: but he could 
not conceive any thing more mischievous than the doctrine that there 
was a certain fund to which at all times the poor might apply for sup- 
port. Much mischief lurked in the act of Elizabeth; but it lay latent 
in a great measure, until it was decided that a pauper had a right toa 
comfortable support at home. This was Mr. Pitt’s plan in 1795. But 
Mr. Pitt had mistaken the only good principle,—that men should be 
fed according to the work they did, and employed according to the de- 
mand for that work. The only safe charity was a hospital for accidents ; 
then came a dispensary: but he had strong objections to institutions 
for the reception of the aged and infirm; for age and infirmity were 
evils against which all should provide for themselves, at least to the 
utmost of their power. The greatest outrage, however, against sound 
principle, was a foundling hospital; this he held to be a public nui- 
sance, which should be summarily abated. Lord Brougham dwelt at 
length on the evils of the allowance system—the incentive it applied to 
idleness, insolence, and improvident marriages. At this part of his 
speech, he paid some high compliments to the great services, original 


‘ n, t | talents and discoveries, and admirable private character of Professor 
from eight to ten millions of gallons: if so, the loss to the revenue | 


Malthus ; one of those high-minded and virtuous characters who could 
well afford to treat with disdain the malignant and flippant attacks of 
the low-minded and the ignorant. Henext spoke in warm approbation 
of the Report of the Poor- Law Commissioners ; and referred to it for 
proofs of the evils which the allowance system had occasioned. With 
regard to the Poor-law itself, he would then say nothing. When its 
administration was improved, it would then be well to take the law 
into consideration. He next adverted to the senseless clamour raised 
against the authors of the present bill, on the ground that they were 
political economists,—as if political economists were necessarily mere 
So far from it, the most practical men— 
among whom he instanced Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Mr. Henry Thornton the banker—had been political economists. 
It was true, that scientific men were sometimes mistaken, but ignorant 
men were always absurd: ‘dressed in a little brief authority, they 
played the most fantastic tricks.” The French Economists had been 


| called Levellers and Republicans; but in reality they flourished under 
He charged Lord Althorp with having totally failed in his | 


the despotism of the Bourbons. Lord Brougham was quite willing to 
share the obloquy of being atheorist, with the able men who had drawn 
up the Poor-Law Report. He then defended the establishment of a 
Central Board, and the alterations which the bill proposed to make in 
the law of settlement and the bastardy law ; and concluded by claiming 
for himself and his colleagues perfect purity of motive in bringing for- 
ward the measure. 

Lord Wynrorp moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. He objected to the appointment of a Central Board, and 
to the alterations in the bastardy and settlement laws; the former of 
which would lead, he feared, to infanticide, and the latter would in 
many instances have a very cruel operation. He contended that the 
Magistracy might safely be intrusted with the administration of the ex- 
isting laws; that the present bill was unnecessary; and that at all 

events its consideration might be beneficially postponed. 

The Earl of Wincuitsea wished the bill to be amended in some of 
its provisions ; but on the whole, gave it his hearty support. 

Lord Extpvon wished the bill to be postponed at least till next 
session. 

Lord Atvantey objected strongly to the constitution and powers of 
the Central Board ; and against the bill generally, as being about to in- 
troduce the French system of Centralization into this country. 

The Earl of Rapnor insisted upon the necessity of some central 
| controlling power, to compel the adoption of an improved system in 
| parishes, where the managers of the poor clung obstinately, and in 
many instances from corrupt motives, to a bad one. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON tendered his sincere thanks to Ministers, 
for bringing forward a measure which so many other Administrations 
had neglected to bring forward, although all acknowledged the necessity 
of applying some vigorous remedy to the enormous evils of the present 
system. 

Lord MELnournF was utterly opposed to the postponement of the 
bill. It would be best to save as much time as possible. It had al- 
ways appeared to him absurd, that such a tax as the poor-rate should 
be levied by, and its produce placed under the control, of an uncertain, 
local, partial government. ‘The income. tax was laid on by Parliament ; 
but this tax was imposed secretly, silently, unknown. It operated like 





a baneful tree, which spread its branches over the land, exhaling pesti- 
lence, blighting whatever caught its infection, and rendering the earth 
fruitless 
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The Marquis of Bute and Earl Manvens supported the bill. 

The Duke of RicumMonp also supported the measure, because no 
better had been suggested ; although he looked with alarm on the esta- 
blishment of the Central Board. 

The Marquis of LonponpEerry viewed the bill in its present state 
with considerable alarm. 

The Marquis Lanpspownr spoke briefly in support of the bill. 

After a few words from Lord Brovsuam in reply, their Lordships 
divided on the question of the second reading: Contents, 76; Non- 
contents, 13; Majority for the second reading, 63. 


Several petitions were presented on Thursday for and against the 
bill. Lord Brovcuam, in presenting one from Ashby-de-la- Zouch 
and the vicinity, in favour of the measure, took occasion to explain 
some parts of his speech on Monday, which he said had been most 
grossly misrepresented: the misrepresentations were astounding. It 
had been said that he was opposed to all charities for the aged, sick, 
and infirm ; that in order to be received into an hospital, it was neces- 
sary for a man to break his leg—to put his leg under a broad-wheeled 
wagon, or something equally violent. According to this statement, 
he was also made to say, that a fever, or the most grievous calamity that 
could afflict a working man, no matter how great it might be, was not 
to be noticed unless an individual broke his leg—unless a case was 
made out for a surgeon—no pity, no compassion would be extended 
by him to the sufferer. The most unmerited abuse had been lavished 
upon him for entertaining this falsely-imputed opinion. But it so 
happened, that he had guarded himself, over and over again, against 
such misconstruction. 

What he had stated was this—that where there was a provision for persons— 
for able-bodied persons—where there was a known provision, whether in the 
form of alms or a proportion of tithes, or monastic doles that were bestowed at 
the gates of convents in former times, before the alteration made by Harry the 
Kighth, or provision derived from any regular fund for hospitals or infirmaries— 
it had always tended to create the evil which it was intended to prevent, because 
those who knew that such sources of provision existed would on every occasion 
infallibly draw upon them. He then said that he would step aside to consider 
the Aye ta on which charity, public or private, ought to be bestowed. He 
immediately stated, that just in proportion as persons, from the nature of a 
charity, were enabled to look forward to it—were enabled, as it were, to depend 
upon it beforehand—just in that proportion it was bad, because it encouraged 
idleness; but that, on the other hand, just in proportion as any charity was so 
framed that individuals, whether they were idle or industrious, could not calcu- 
late on it as a positive resource, just in that proportion it could do no harm, and 
really deserved the name of charity. It was asserted that he approved of no 
hospitals except hospitals for accidents. This was not the fact. tte had made 
no objection to hospitals for incurable diseases and fevers, nor even to dispen- 
saries ; although he observed, that he thought the articles delivered from dis- 
pensaries, and which formed a great part of their expenditure, might be pro- 
vided by individuals themselves if they acted prudently ; but still he objected not 
to them, because he did not wish to stretch the principle until it crated. He 
also had not reprobated hospitals for the aged ; although he felt and he said that 
every man eight to lay by something to procure him the comforts necessary for 
old age. He did not, however, push his observation or his argument to that 
rigorous point which had been represented. But let them take the next step, 
and inquire what right the able-bodied had to demand relief, as well as the 
aged, the sick, and the infirm? He had only objected to such institutions as 
sinned against all the true and real principles of charity—such an establishment, 
for instance, as the Foundling Hospital. 

Lord Brougham then read part of the letter which in 1814 he had ad- 
dressed to Sir Samuel Romilly, and in which the opinion he had just 
expressed were stated as his own; and concluded by reiterating his as- 
sertion, that on Monday night he had expressly made an exception in 
favour of hospitals for the aged and sick, though he objected to found- 
ling hospitals. 

The order of the day was then read for the House going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Lord Kenyon gave notice of his intention to move an amendment 
to the 55th clause, which makes a man chargeable with the support of 
the bastard children of his wite before marriage. 

Lord Trynuam moved that the bill be committed that day six 
months; which motion was negatived without a division, and the 
House went into Committee. 

The first clause, which appoints three Commissioners, was then 
read, A lengthened discussion ensued ; in the course of which Lord 
ALVANLEY proposed a plan which he had prepared to supersede the 
necessity of the bill; and the main feature of which consisted in circu- 
luting information on the subject, and introducing a bill next session 
which should empower Magistrates to appoint Commissioners in their 
own districts to superintend the administration of the Poor-laws. Lord 
Broveuam, Lord WincuHiLsea, the Duke of WELLINGTON, and the 
Marquis of SaLissury, supported the clause asit stood ; Lord Wyn- 
FORD, and the Earls of FaLMoutH and Harewoop, disapproved of it; 
but it was carried without amendment. 

‘The second clause was opposed by Lord Wynrorp, but also carried. 
The third passed without discussion. 

On the fourth clause (which directs a report to be made once a year 
by the Commissioners to the Home Secretary and Parliament) being 
read, the Duke of WELLINGTON moved an amendment, which will 
have the effect of making the report more complete in matters of de- 
tail. ‘This amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause on which discussion took place was the 18th, which 
refers to the religious instruction to be given in workhouses. 

Archbishop of Canrersury and the Bishop of Exrrenr wished the 
Commissioners to have the power of appointing chaplains when neces- 
sary. Lord EL.Lensoroucn thought the clergyman of the parish 
should attend to that duty. Lord Srcrave and Lord Wuarncurré 
insisted on Dissenting ministers having admission to workhouses. Lord 


Rrovucuam said the paupers might be compelled to attend divine wor- | 


ship, but there was some difficulty as to Catholics and Dissenters. ‘The 
elause was finally postponed, and the Committee rose. 


Last night, the House proceeded as far as the 51st clause. Several 


amendments were proposed, but none of importance acceded to ; except 
one which the Marquis of Satispury offered by way of amendment to 
the 49th clause—to the effect that the Commissioners may have the 
power of extending the term at which out-door relief to the able-bodied 
may be given. 
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3. Cuurcu Rerorm; DirrgrENCES IN THE CABINET. 


A petition in favour of the Church having been presented, on 
Monday, by the Bishop of Derry, the Marquis of LonponpERRY 
asked the Marquis of Lansdowne, whether he adhered to the opinions 
he had given respecting the appropriation of Church property; or 
whether he had changed his opinion and agreed with his colleagues in 
the Lower House? Lord Mrtnourye rose to order; he objected to 
raising an argument on words spoken elsewhere. Lord WickLow 
thought the strict point of order might be dispensed with on this oc- 
casion; and Lord Lonponperry said, that Earl Grey had, in a recent 
debate taken a speech of Sir Robert Peel from his pocket and read 
extracts from it. The Marquis of Lanspowne asked, whether Lord 
Londonderry intended to make a motion? Lord Lonponperny said, 
‘“* Yes,” but he went on speaking for some time, and then sat down 
without making a motion. Of this the Marquis of LANspowNE com- 
plained ; and Lord Lonponperry said, the Marquis was pursuing a very 
unworthy course—he was speaking on a petition. A scene of consi- 
derable confusion ensued ; in which Lords Kenyon, Lonponperry, 
Lanspowngz, Etpon, Mutcrave and Brovcuam, performed parts. 
Lord LonponpErry made several attempts to speak, but was declared out 
of order by Lords ELpon and Mutcrave. The Marquis of LANspowNE 
refused at that time to state any thing further respecting his opinions 
as to the appropriation of the surplus of Irish Church property. 
Finally, order was restored, at the request of Lord BroucHam; who 
expressed his wish to proceed with the Poor-law Bill. 


4. CaLuMnious STATEMENTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Earl of Limerick, on Monday, complained in warm language 
of certain statements which had been made in the House of Commons 
(by Mr. O'Connell) relative to his treatment of his tenantry; state- 
ments which were utterly false. He was interrupted in the course of 
his remarks by Earl Grey; who said, it was impossible the House 
could entertain the complaint. If the remarks alluded to had been 
published, the publication would be a breach of privilege; but their 
Lordships had nothing to do with discussions in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Lord Limerick said, he did not wish to act in a disorderly manner; 
but he had been represented as having ejected two hundred families 
from their holdings under him, and thereby driven them into extreme 
want; whereas there were only eleven persons ejected, from whom he 
could get no rent whatever. 

The Marquis of WestmMEATH complained, that similar calumnious 
statements had been made respecting his treatment of his tenantry; 
and he concluded an indignant speech by moving for some correspon- 
dence which would prove their falsehood. At the suggestion of Lord 
ME LzouRNE, the motion was postponed till the next day ; when the 
Marquis of WresTMEATH again introduced the subject, by asking Lord 
Brougham if he would support a bill for preventing slanderous and 
calumnious observations in Parliament? He did not wish to prosecute 
the editor or proprietor of a newspaper; he wished to get at the 
fountain-head. 

og Wuarncttrre said, the Marquis of Westmeath was out of 
order. 

The Marquis of WrestMeatH said, he intended to conclude with a 
motion for papers. 

Lord Broveuam thought he had better do so. 

Lord Wuarncife said, the standing order for preventing ‘“ sharp 
or taxing speeches ” was sufficient to provide for decorum in debate. 
But Lord Wesrmeatu observed, that this order did not refer*to ‘the 
other place ;” and moved for a copy of an extract from a letter from 
himself to Mr. Littleton, and another from a Mr. Fitzgerald to Lord 
Wellesley, beginning and ending with certain words. 


There was a little confusion then in the House, arising from several 
of their Lordships talking at the same time; and 

Lord Brovcuam observed, that it would be convenient if only 
one person would speak atatime. In reply to the Marquis of West- 
meath’s question, he would say, that he would decidedly oppose any 
bill for preventing Members of Parliament slandering any persons— 

He would go further, and say, that he did not think the Parliament could 
pass such a bill. It would be, in fact, virtually repealing the Bill of Rights. 
A most important, a most sacred section of the Bill of Rights, gave perfect im- 
punity to every Member of Parliament with respect to what he said in his place 
in Parliament; for that he was not amenable to any tribunal; and it was not 
possible that they could have absolute freedom of discussion if any line of limi- 
tation were marked out. If such a line were laid down, the privilege of speech 
in the Great Council of the Nation would depend upon the dictum of judges 
or upon the caprice of juries. One jury might think that was slander which 
another jury might view in a very different light; so that there would be no 
end to nice and minute distinctions. There was one point, however, which 
ought not to be lost sight of: under certain circumstances, an individual who 
felt himself aggrieved had his remedy—not a nominal remedy, but a remedy 
which was perfectly available, not merely against printers and publishers, but 
against Members of the Legislature themselves. If any Member took upon 
himself to print the slander which he had uttered, he Was, to all intents and 
purposes, answerable for it. Such a person had no right to complain that he 
was so answerable; because the public would not be at all the worse if they 
did not hear those slanders, which was not the case with respect to discussions 
touching political affairs. 

In proof of this, Lord Brougham mentioned the case of a noble 
Member of Parliament, who had been imprisoned for two months for 
making and publishing a libellous speech, and another who had been 
accused of libelling a taxgatherer in Liverpool, and who published his 
specch in order to vindicate himself from the charge. He was prose- 
cuted and convicted, notwithstanding the privilege of Parliament, and 
notwithstanding the late Michael Angelo Taylor made a motion on the 
subject in the House of Sommons. ; 

After a few words from Lord ME txrourng, the motion was again 
withdrawn, to be amended ; and the discussion was closed. 

On the motion of the Marquis of WesrmeEatu, the papers alluded 
to in this discussion were ordered to be printed, on Thursday. ‘The 
Earl of SrrapBRoKkE took the opportunity of denying some statements 
which had been made by Mr. O'Connell to his prejudice, but subse- 
quently recalled. The circumstances referred to had occurred during 
the time of his father, who was known universally to be an excellent 
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landlord. It appeared that sixty-three tenants of middlemen, whos e 
leases had expired, insisted upon retaining their tenements on his pro- 
perty without paying rent for them. Forcible means were taken to 
eject them, and a murder unfortunately occurred. Lords CLirpEn, 
WestMEATH, and Limerick, spoke in high terms of the late Lord 
Stradbroke ; and very indignantly of the efforts made by the press (the 
“yragamuflin part of it, in Ireland,” was Lord Westmeath’s expression) 
torun down Irish landlords. 


5. RENEWAL or THE CoERcIon BItt, 
In the House of Commons on Monday, the question of the second 
reading of the Coercion Bill having been put by the Speaker, Mr. 
PovuLerr Scrorr moved the following resolution as an amendment. 


“ That in order to secure life aud property in Ireland, to remove every pretext for 





Mr. Fercus-O’Connor moved to strike out the first clause ; which 
reenscts the old bill, with certain omissions subsequently specified. 
The Committee rejected the motion, by 90 to 21. 

A long but extremely dry and desultory discussion then ensued ; in 
the course of which, Mr. O’ConNELL moved the amendments to the 
eleventh and twenty-eighth clauses, the nature of which he explained 
in his speech on the second reading: the first was rejected by 121 to 
38; and the second was withdrawn, on Lord Althorp’s consenting to 
postpone the consideration of the 28th clause. 

Sir Rosert Peer declared, that the bill was drawn up in a most 
ambiguous and blundering manner; and especially animadverted on re- 
taining the preamble of the old bill, which referred to political agita- 


| tion, while the clauses to repress that species of agitation were with- 


crime and outrage, and to give effect to whatever measure of severity which may be | 


adopted for its suppression 
of the means of supporting 
shall, at the earliest opportunit 
complish this most desirable object. 

He supported this amendment in a speech of some length, the 
object of which was to prove the necessity of establishing a system of 
Poor-laws in Ireland, in order to relieve the distress of the people, 
whence the present disturbances almost entirely sprung. 

Mr. Ferevus O’Connor seconded the amendment. 

Mr. LittLeron was opposed to discussing the question of Poor- 
laws for Ireland at that period of the session; especially as the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the subject had not yet reported. 

Mr. T. Arrwoop spoke against the bill, and in favour of the amend- 
ment. Government should supply every man in Ireland with bread. 

Mr. O’ConNELL wished Mr. Scrope to withdraw his motion. 

Colonel Evans supported it. 

Lord Atruorpe said, that Mr. Attwood asked what was impossible, 
when he demanded that Government should furnish every man in 
Ireland with bread. The next thing he would say would be, that Go- 
vernment should supply every Irishman with ‘ paper.” 

Mr. Scrorr said he would then withdraw his amendment, but would 
again propose it on the third reading. (Cries of “ Oh, oh!”) 

Mr. Humeremarked, that it would really be a great waste of time to 
discuss the subject twice. Mr. Scrope should divide the House at once. 
This was accordingly done, and the amendment was rejected by 
89 to 34. 

The discussion was interrupted by Mr. Ellice’s explanation of the 
circumstances attending his remittance of money to Colchester, else- 
where noticed ; after which, the question that the bill be read a second 
time was again put from the chair. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt expressed his disapprobation of two clauses ; one 
of which, he said, gave a perfect indemnity to the soldiery employed 
in enforcing the act, and almost equal indemnity to the Magistracy ; the 
other rendered the assembling for the purpose of petitioning in pro- 
claimed districts, without the consent of the Lord-Lieutenant and with- 
out ten days’ notice, punishable as a misdemeanour. He hoped that these 
two clauses would be removed. Mr. O'Connell then argued against 
the propriety of passing any such measure as the Coercion Bill. A 
measure of protection, not of coercion, was requisite. There would 
always be agrarian disturbances in Ireland, as long as the landlords 
treated their tenantry so cruelly. He wished Ministers would pay some 
attention to the evidence of Mr. Barrington ; who told the Committee 
on the State of Ireland, in 1832, that the disturbances were all to be 
traced to local oppression, and not to political agitation. He knew that 
the passages in Lord Wellesley’s letter, which asserted the con- 
nexion between praedial and political agitation, were dictated by the 

Jrish Attorney-General,—a rank partisan, as undisguised and unmiti- 
gated an opponent of liberal principles as any man in the country. 
While the Marquis of Anglesey was canvassing for Mr. Perrin, 
every one of Mr. Blackburn’s relations and all whom he could 
influence, voted against the Government candidate, though he voted 
indeed himself for Mr. Perrin. Government was not aware of 
the power the existing law gave them. Under the Whiteboy Act, 
the utterance of a single word to excite injury to property was a 
transportable offence. Was not that enough? In those counties 
where there had been the greatest agitation against tithes—in Wex- 
ford, for instance—the crimes were the fewest in number. Outofa 
population of 245,050 persons, only seven were for trial at the late 
Assizes, and Baron Forster congratulated the Grand Jury on this happy 
state of things. In periods when there was great political agitation, 
there were fewest crimes. In 1821 and 1822, when there was no agita- 
tion in consequence of the King’s visit to Ireland, the agrarian dis- 
turbances were at a greater height than had ever been known. He 


is expedient that the population of that island be assured 
y peaceful and honest industry; and that this House 
in its attention to some measure caleulated to ac- 








should oppose the clauses which he objected to in Committee, if they. 


were not abandoned by the Government. 

Sir Joun Campseu spoke briefly in defence of the bill, and said 
that the two clauses ought to be retained. 

Mr. Lerroy charged Ministers with legislating merely for the pro- 
tection of Catholic agitators and priests, and neglecting the Protestant 
population. Every concession was now to be made to Mr. O’ Connell. 
But Ministers would be obliged to come back and ask for the bill in 
its integrity, or succumb to the man whom they had denounced as the 
chief enemy of the peace of Ireland. : 

_Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Ruruven, and Mr. T. Arrwoop, opposed the 
bill. Mr. Arrwoop said— 

He would tell his Majesty’s Ministers, that they were deluded by the Tories, 
who only wished to destroy them. They talked of agitation: why he knew 
some little of that trade—he knew what agitation was. (Zaughter.) . Yes, he 
had been an agitator himself, and he had done wiuch good by it. (Laughter. ) 
Yes, in 1832, when he agitated to the timost of his power, there was not a 
single case of depredation in Birmingham: the very thieves and pickpockets, 
and vagabonds left off their occupations to follow him. (Auch laughter.) The 
evidence they had before them proved, that the outrages of which they heard so 
much had no connexion with political agitation, but were the result of grinding 
and bitter misery. 

After some remarks from Mr. Watker, Mr. H. Grarran, and 
Mr. Cattacuan, the bill was read a second time by 146 to 25. 

On Tuesday, the House resolved itself into Committee on the bill, 
on the motion of Lord ALruorr. : ; 





drawn, Sir JomnCampsece admitted this ; but said that the preamble 
spoke the language of the Legislature when the old bill was passed. 
‘he House then resumed. 

On Wednesday, the discussion was resumed in Committee. Mr. 
O’ConNELL made two attempts to mitigate the bill, by expunging the 
clauses which suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and render it penal to 
make signals by fires, rockets, &c. ; but they were both unsuccessful ; 
his first amendment being rejected by 72 to 35, and the second by 72 
to 27. The House resumed, and the report was ordered to be received 
the next day. 

6. Evection at Cotcurster; Breacu or PRIviLEecE. 

At the evening sitting of the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
O’ConNELL, as Chairman of the Committee on the Inns of Court, 
moved that the Committee be allowed to report from time to time. 
This was agreed to; and Mr. O’ConnELL being called upon by the 
Speaker, brought up a report: it was handed to the Clerk, who began 


| to, read as follows—‘ Report of the Committee on Church Patronage in 


Scotland ”—amidst loud laughter. Mr. O’Connell then presented the 
right report; and moved that it be read. Mr. Wynn asked if Mr. 
Ellice would be in the House that evening; and Lord ALruorpe re- 
plied that he thought he would, but could not tell. After a brief dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to read the report which contained extracts from 
the evidence of Lord Western, and was to this effect— 

“ Q. Did you write to Mr. Ellice to send down money to carry on the elec- 
tion for Colchester in favour of Mr. Harvey ? 

“© A, No: I wrote only in behalf of Mr. Mayhew. 

“Did you not apply for them jointly ? 

“ Yes; but the object of getting the money was to support Mr. Mayhew. 
Could not tell who the parties were who distributed the monvy, but understood 
there were disputes about the distribution. The sum was 5002 Mr. Harvey 
and Mr. Mayhew did not coalesce, but displayed the most violent hostility to 
each other. The sum was pid over to Mr. Saville, of Colchester, who acted 
as treasurer of the common fund for the two parties—of Mr. Mayhew and Mr. 
Harvey. Did not on public political grounds support Mr. Harvey, as well as 
Mr. Mayhew. He supported only Mr. Mayhew, who was returned. The 
5007. was sent down for Treasury purposes.” 

Lord Atruorp said, he knew nothing of the matter, but was quite 
sure Mr. Ellice could explain it. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that Mr. Ellice wished the matter to be brought 
forward in the House ratber than before the Committee. 

Some other business was then transacted. In the course of the 
evening, Mr. Exticr took his place,’ 0d gave an explanation of the cir~ 
cumstances alluded to. During the Reform struggle in 1831, the 
Charles Street Committee of Tories raised funds for the support of 
Tory candidates at the election. The Reformers did the same, and 
their Committees sat at the Crown and Anchor and other places. Mr, 
Ellice, then Secretary of the Treasury, took a very active part in the 
management of the elections for the Government and the Reformers. 
He had repeatedly been applied to by the friends of Mr. Mayhew, for 
money to aid him in his severe contest at Colchester; and obtained 
5001. from the Reform Committees, to be applied to the perfectly legal 
means of sending down the outvoters to Colchester. Not one sbilling 
of this money came from the Treasury; it was much more likely to 
have come from his own pocket. In this respect, Lord Western had 
most completely misrepresented the transaction. Mr. Ellice read two 
notes, addressed by him at the time to Mr. Harvey, and now put in his 
hand by tbe courtesy of that gentleman; from which it appeared, that 
the 5002. and another sum of 2602. had been received from the subscrip- 
tion funds of the Reformers. 

Mr. Hume confirmed the statement as to the Crown and Anchor 
Committee. 

Mr. Harvey denied that he had ever received any assistance from 
the Committee, or that he had ever applied for money for himself. 

Mr. Cuartes Beier said, that he had applied for assistance, but 
could not get any. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Wynn said, that it was matter for inquiry whether the 500/. paid 
by Mr. Ellice was or was not public money. 

Mr. Ricsy Wason said, it was well known thet public money had 
been expended for electioneering purposes. (Cries of “* No, no!”) Oh, 
but such was the fact. The thing was as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day. ‘lhe secret service money should be done away with entirely, or 
else properly applied—net to the payment of the electioneering ex- 
penses of gentlemen who by means of such assistance got returned for 
places to the representation of which they had no title. 

After a few remarks from Sir H. Harpince and Mr. Barine, the 
conversation dropped. 

Mr. O’ConnE Lt again called the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject on Wednesday. He considered it necessary that some inquiry 
should take place. It was certain that some proof of the correctness 
of Mr. Ellice’s account of the source from which the 500/. sent by 
him to Colchester was derived, ought to be presented to the House. 
The proof ought to be forthcoming in the subscription-books of the 
Committee, who had furnished the money. He moved that the evi- 
dence of Lord Western should be referred to a Select Committee of 
Privilege. ; 

Lord Joun Russet did not think a Committee necessary, as the 
explanation of Mr. Ellice was satisfactory. A Secretary of the Trea- 
sury might fairly give his vote, and excite others to do the same, with. 
out being guilty of any irregularity. 
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_ Mr. Tennyson opposed the motion: he implicitly believed Mr. El- 
lice’s statement. 

Mr. Hume also expressed his entire belief in Mr. Ellice’s statement, 
but thought an inquiry should take place. 
Colonel Evans wished for an investigation. 


Mr. Cuarces Butier thought it was ungrateful upon the part of a 
Parliament which owed its existence to the labours of Mr. Ellice and 
his friends opposite to cayil about the means by which so much good 
had been effected. 

He begged the friends of reform not to a!low the shadow of an imputation to 
be cast upon one who was so zealous in its cause. When Scipio Africanus— 
( Loud laughter )—that illustrious Roman—( Continued laughter )—was charged 
by factious tribunes with offences against tie republic, his only answer was, on 
the day of the anniversary of his triumph over Hannibal, ‘ Follow me to the 
temples, and return thanks to the immortal Gods for that mighty victory.” 
( Continued laughter.) He did not know whether the House would be dis- 
posed to pay the same reverence tc those who were concerned in the victory over 
the Boroughmongers, which the Roman people did to the conqueror of Han- 
nibal; but if they should, he ce ntended that Mr. Ellice was entitled to all pos- 
sible gratitude and respect. He concluded by moving, as an amendment, that 
the House having heard the statement of Mr. Ellice, deemed his explanation 
satisfactory, and that consequently they would proceed no further with the 
matter. 

Mr. Tennyson seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Wywn insisted upon inquiry; which ought not to be silenced 
by the high character of Mr. Ellice. He alluded to the case of Mr. 
F'reemantle in 1807 ; who, while Secretary of the Treasury, had writ- 
ten to a gentleman in Hampshire requesting his vote, and having dated 
his letter from the Treasury, consequently came under the animadver- 
sion of the House. ‘The conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought to be the more scrupulously investigated, because he was the 
only officer who had the disposal of secret service money, under Mr. 
Burke's Act, and who was not sworn with respect to its distribution. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was, under that act, obliged to 
swear that the money received by him on account of foreign secret service had 
been bond fide ex sane The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
also swore that the money received by him for secret service was expended in 
the detection and defeat of treason and other dangerous conspiracies. ‘The only 
limitation, however, which the act imposed upon the Sccretary of the Treasury 
was, that he should not draw on account of secret service a larger sum than 
10,0007. in any one year; and the only check upon the expenditure was, that 
the names of the persons who received secret service money, together with the 
sums paid them, dheukd be entered in a book, to be produced in either House of 
Parliament, if required. Under these circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was the most improper person in the whole 
kingdom to be employed in the distribution of mouey subscribed for the purpose 
of carrying on elections. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Spring Rice argued, that a Committee of inquiry was useless ; 
because the House had already Mr. Ellice’s testimony as to the source 
whence the 500/. was derived. If his evidence was credited, what more 
could be desired? if a Committee were appointed, Mr. Ellice must 
still be the principal witness ; and if the Committee believed him, there 
was an end of the matter; but if they rejected his testimony as worth- 
less, where were they to find other evidence to the purpose? Mr, 
itice also referred to the letters which Mr. Ellice had written respect- 
ing the money. [Mr. Wynn said, he had never seen them.] Then, 
Mr. Wynn was uncandid in thus taking part in the debate of a question 
involving personal feelings, without having taken the trouble to read 
letters relating to it, which had appeared in all the newspapers. He 
contended thatif Mr. Ellice had made the statement to the Committee 
which he had made to the House, no further proceedings would have 
been deemed necessary; and he thought that Mr. Ellice should stand 
as well before the House as he would have done before the Committee. 

Mr. Henry Butwer was satisfied with Mr. Ellice’s explanation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Banine contended that further investigation was 
required, 

There were two Secretaries of the Treasury in this country, one doing the 
finance department, and the other doing what was called the jobbing work. 
(Laughter.) Yes, he repeated, doing what was called the dirty work of the 
Treasury. (Great laughter.) It had been the case in every Administration 
hitherto; and, in spite of every reform, would doubtless, as long as human 
nature continued to be human nature, be the case in every succeeding Adminis~ 
‘tration. Mr. Ellice, then, was the person selected to work the elections of the 
couniry ; and Lord Western applied to him, not in his individual capacity, but 
tothe Treasury, and to him as Secretary of the Treasury; and the defence of 
that Secretary is, that he did so, not only in the case of Colchester, but in a 
dozen cases besides. Really, where a Secretary of the Treasury would boldly 
make this statement, and a noble Lord (Lord Joho Russell) would support him 
in the statement, it seemed to him to be carrying party feeling to a length 
almost unaccountable. (Cheers and counter-cheers. ) 

Lord A.ruore said, the case of Mr. Freemantle, mentioned by Mr. 
Wynn, was very different from that before the House; for Mr. Free- 
mantle had written from the Treasury chambers to the Barrackmaster- 
General, directing him to use all the influence of his department in 
favour of a certain candidate. Lord Althorp did not agree with Mr. 
Baring as to the duties of a Secretary of the Treasury at an election ; 
for he recollected, that when Mr. Freemantle mentioned that he stood 
ina difficult situation, from having been appointed to office just before a 
general election, Mr. Rose said, he could not imagine how a general 
election could increase the work of a Secretary of the Treasury. 
( Laughter.) 

Mr. G. F. Youne and Mr. Estcourt spoke in favour, Mr. C. 
Ferrcusson and Mr. O'Dwyer against the appointment of a Com- 
mittee; and Mr. O’Conne.t replied. The House divided: for the 
motion, 34; for Mr. Charles Buller’s amendment, 114; majority, 80. 

7. Mirrrary Torture. 

On Monday, at the morning sitting, Mr. Tennyson presented a 
petition from some of his constituents of the borough of Lambeth, 
one of whom was a clergyman of the Established Church, respecting 
the late horrible flogging of Henderson at St. George’s Barracks. 
The petitioners prayed the House to inquire into the circumstances of 
the case. Mr. Tennyson said, that the occurrence hud justly caused 
the most extraordinary sensation in the Metropolis, and wherever the 
case had been heard of. 

The flogging had been inflicted to such an extent, in the very heart of the 
Metropolis, that the shrieks {and calls of mercy of the man ( Henderscn) were 











heard in the neighbourhood, and caused some of the men and officers who wit- 


nessed it to faint. The petition entered into details of so horrible a character, 
that he had deemed it right to intimate to the Secretary at War his intention to 


genes the petition; and he was glad to see Mr. Ellice in his place. Three 
sundred lashes had been inflicted for a comparatively triflmg offence. He ad- 


mitted that the pledge which had formerly been given was that the number 
should not exceed 300 lashes! that flogging should only be applied to stealing, 
mutiny, or drunkenness ; but there was also a pledge that the extreme number 
should only be applied in extreme cases. The petition stated, that the man’s 
groans, shrieks, and cries for mercy, were heard in the neighbourhood ; that 
soine of the soldiers fainted at the sight; and that two officers, from feelings 
honourable to their nature, also fainted in consequence of this dreadful exbibi- 
tion. The petitioners expressed the unqualified disgust with which they con- 
templated such proceedings—such brutal exhibitions. 

Mr. Etttcr said, these cases were of a most painful character. It 
was well known that he was an advocate for restraining flogging 
within the narrowest possible limits, consistent with the discipline of 
the army. 

The charge in the present case was, in the first place, for drunkenness when on 
duty—a situation where the strictest conduct was requisite. If drunkenness were 
to be an apology for improper conduct, or crime, then would it become difficult in- 
deed to restrain the conduct of many individuals. Not only was this man drunk on 
duty, and when the piquet approached, but he used the most mutinous language, 
and threatened to strike the sergeant. He would not repeat the language that was 
used ; indeed it was not fit to be repeated. He agteed that the sentence was 
severe, but it was by no means the man’s first offence. Within two short 
periods he had been guilty of offences: one was that of having made away with 
his clothes ; and the other was that of having threatened to strike his sergeant, 
and that too at a time when he was not drunk. The man was a bad character ; 
and that, without doubt, had weighed with the officers in apportioning the 
punishment. With respect to the circumstances of the case detailed in the 
petition, none? of them’ had yet come to his knowledge—he was only acquainted 
with the fact of the sentence, together with the nature of the charge, and the 
character of the man. He was ready to admit, that if officers retired, in con- 
sequence of what was taking place, that ought to have led the commanding 
officer to remit some portion of the sentence, or to hesitate about further pro- 
ceeding. How the circumstances were, he knew not—he did not admit them, 
for he was not in a situation to admit or to deny ; but he was ready to adimit, 
that if they were correctly represented, they warranted the warmth of language 
and feeling evinced by the petitioners. 

‘The subject was of a very anxious character, for the state of pub- 
lic opinion was rapidly becoming such as to require the deepest atten- 
tion and consideration. But it was too true, that since the diminution 
of flogging, the increase of crimes in the Army had been very great. 
In the course of the last two years, one fifth of the troops in Mnglish 
stations had passed through the common goals. Some strong power 
was necessary to restrain men, with arms in their hands, in such a 
country as this. There had been no military executions for thirty years. 
Would the country bear to see the practice of shooting soldiers revived ? 

Seeing that the question had arrived at the point to which he had alluded, 
and to be prepared for the consequences of public feeling and opinion, he had 
advised his Majesty to issue a Commission to investigate the whole question— 
inquire into the present state of the military code of this country—into the state 
of the military codes of other countries—in fact, to revise the whole military 
system of this country. He hoped that this recommendation might meet his 
Majesty’s sanction; that between this and the next session the Commission 
might issue; and that by the next session a report might be made. — He was 
quite sure that this was requisite. Enough had been done to show how 
narrowly military proceedings were watched; it was equally clear what a 
frightful responsibility rested on those ofiicers who had to maintain the discipline 
of the Army. . 

Mr. Ewart regretted to see that there were still predilections to- 
wards old and obsolete principles as to maintaining discipline—that 
there was still too strong a conviction of the power of the lash; but 
he hoped these notions were wearing out. 

Colonel Evans hoped that the Commission would not be composed 
exclusively of military men. 

The neceesity for flogging must be removed, and that could only be done by 
improving the character of the soldier ; and they could not improve the charac- 
ter of the soldier so long as this punishment remained. In a time of war, it 
might be dangerous to make the experiment ; but now when the country was 
at peace, danger from the experiment was not to be apprehended. 

Mr. F. O’Connor trusted that Mr. Tennyson would not give up 
this-case. It ought not to be given up or delayed. 

As had been truly said, this being a time of peace, there could be no fitter 
opportunity for attempting an amelioration of the practice, and thus not sub- 
ject the feelings of the public to be harrowed up as they had been within the 
last few days on this subject. 

The discussion on this subject was resumed on Wednesday, at the 
moraing sitting. 

Mr. Henry GRatran expressed his detestation of the horrible and 
inhuman practice of flogging. He should never forget the expressions of 
abhorrence which the flogging of a British soldier in Holland had 
called from some Dutch and French soldiers who witnessed it. 

Sir M. W. Ripey spoke in defence of his relative, Colonel Bo 
water; who had no power, as had been asserted, to mitigate the punish- 
ment until the surgeon declared that the sufferer could bear it no 
longer; for the Court-martial was a District, not a Regimental Court- 
martial. It was not true that the drums were especially ordered to be 
beat to stifle the cries of the man who was flogged; for they are always 
ordered to beat on such occasions. | Henderson was a robust man, not 
a delicate one; and he shook the halberts to which he was tied, so 
much that they could hardly be held. He had committed forty offences 
of different kinds; though Sir Matthew Ridley did mean to say that 
he had been flogged forty times. The offence for which he had been 
just punished was a most serious one: he had been put as sencry over 
the canteen to prevent others from getting drunk, and had got drunk 
himself. He also attempted to strike his sergeant. An officer and 
two soldiers fell out of the ranks while the sentence was reading, on 
account of the heat of the sun, not because they could not endure the 
punishment. Sir Matthew Ridley said he made these statements not 
in defence of the practice of flogging, but in justification of Colonel 

Bowater’s conduct. 

Major Bravucterk thought that bad men should be turned out of the 
Army, after having become unfit for it. | He was utterly opposed to 
the practice of flogging; and was sorry to say that marine flogging ha 
much increased lately. At Portsmouth alone, thirty-six men had un- 
dergone the lash during the last year. 
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Major Fancourt said, the House had itself to blame for the con- 
tinuance of this practice; having resolved by a majority of 227 to 94 
to give the power of flogging to the Horse Guards. Colonel Bowater 
and his officers were not to blame for what had occurred. Next session, 
he would renew his motion for the entire abolition of flogging. 

Mr. Wicks said, that the statement of Sir Matthew Ridley proved 
that flogging had done no good. Here was aman flogged forty times— 

Sir M. W. Ripiey observed that the man had been punished forty 
times—he did not say flogged forty times. 

Mr. Witks—“ It is evident, however, that the intended effect has 
not been produced.” 

Mr. Srnciair spoke strongly against a practice which had produced 
universal disgust in the public mind, 

Colonel Davres maintained that flogging was necessary to maintain 
discipline: though he knew it required some boldness to state such an 
opinion. 

Sir E. Coprincton insisted on the necessity of substituting some 
other punishment before flogging could be safely abolished. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, that flogging was now reduced to a practice, 
and that the art was one of the first things taught a drummer or a 
smith. 

Mr. Hucues Hucuers complained of the inequality of punishments 
in the Army. He had never heard of a Colonel being flogged for 
drunkenness, but he had often heard of drunken Colonels. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncompsg referred to the circular issued last year from 
the Horse Guards on this subject. 

By that order, the public were led to believe the practice of flogging, if not en- 
tirely abolished, would be so mitigated as to render it quite unobjectionable. If the 
present instance was in strict accordance with that circular, it only showed that 
the order was a perfect farce; and the House was misled, and lulled into a sort 
of foolish confidence in the Government, when the Secretary at War called on 
them not to pass an opinion’on the system itself. He trusted, however, it would 
be alesson to the House not to place reliance on ambiguous pledges and circulars, 
but at once to come to a resolution to put an end to the practice. The Honse 
had been deluded in a similar manner on the subject of the impressment of 
seamen. The motion of Mr. Buckingham was met by a request from Sir James 
Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, that the House would suspend its 
judgment on the question, it being his intention to introduce a measure into the 
House for the registration of merchant seamen, which he trusted would get rid 
of the evil complained of. Since that period, Sir James Graham had seceded 
from the Ministry, and had been so occupied with the consideration of the Irish 
Church, that little time was left him to attend to any other subject. The ques- 
tion of impressment had, however, been completely got rid of for the present 
session. He would remind the House, that a majority of the members of the 
present Cabinet stood pledged by their recorded votes and opinions to oppose mili- 
tary flogging; and he thought, therefore, the Housé and the public had a right 
to call on them to give effect to those opinions by introducing a measure for its 
immediate abolition. 

Colonel Evans reminded the House, that the Commission spoken 
of by Mr. Ellice was to be composed entirely of military men, 

Mr. Tennyson said— 

If the man had committed forty different offences, and been as frequently pu- 
nished, he thought the proper course to be pursued was to eject him from the 
Army, instead of awarding a punishment so unequal and so revolting to human 
nature. He believed if the House suffered this punishment to continue to harrow 
the feelings of the people, it would create a great reaction in the Army, subvert 
the discipline, and increase insubordination. He trusted the House would 
receive un assurance from his Majesty’s Ministers that the commission should be 

peedily issued, and that it should not be exclusively composed of military men. 

Mr. Cuartes Grant could not say how the Commission was to be 
composed. He admitted that no one could read the account of the case 
on which the petition was founded, without shuddering. 

Mr. RvutiHveEn said, he was told that Henderson had died that 
morning. 

Sir M. W. Rivtey said that was not true. He had seen him that 
morning : he was better, and would probably leave the hospital at the 
end of the week. 

Mr. RuTHVEN was glad the report was unfounded. He wished to 
know whether the drummers were changed at every ten instead of every 
twenty-five lashes, as was usual. 

Mr. Lennarp hoped Mr. Tennyson would press the House to some 
resolution in condemnation of the barbarous practice. 

Mr. TENNYSON was indisposed to throw any impediment in the way 
of Ministers; but if any delay occurred in their proceedings, he would 
move an address to the Crown. 

And here the discussion closed. 


8. AusTRALIAN CoLony. 

Mr. W. Wurrmorg, at two o’clock on Thursday morning, moved 
the second reading of the bill to establish a colony in South Australia. 

Mr. G. F. Younc objected to proceeding with it at so late an hour. 
_ Mr. Wurrmore explained briefly the objects of the bill; which was 
intended, he said, to introduce a better system of colonization, and en- 
courage the emigration of able-bodied Jabourers. 

Mr. F. O'Connor would oppose the bill; for there was a want 0° 
able-bodied labourers both in Ireland and in other parts of the empize. 

Mr. Sueit said that Mr. O’Connor spoke something very like a 
paradox. 

In his own parish, there were upwards of two hundred persons a week who said, 
* Give us food, or give us work 5" while it was not always possible to give 
them food, and impossible to give them work. As the plan had received the 
disinterested sanction of his Majesty’s Government, he thought it deserved con- 
sideration, as a question of philanthropy .and of national usefulness. 

Mr. Sprrine Rice said, that in the sanction which Ministers had af- 
forded to the introduction of the bill, they had not given it any undue 
encouragement. 

Not only had the authors of the measure made out a strong primd facie case 
for the introduction of the bill, but they had also made such an explanation 
of the principles on which the colonization was to be conducted, as induced him 
to hope that the plan would have a successful issue. A very heavy responsibility 
had rested on him personally, in steering a middle course between refusing encou- 
Tagement and giving too decided a sanction to the measure, and he had suggested 
some alterations'in the bill, which he thought necessary to secure it efficiency. 

here was one to which he particularly wished to call the attention of the 
House and that of the framers of the bill, as some alteration in it would be re- 





quired,--namely, that some engagements should be entered into, and some sume 
be deposited, for the purpose of securing the State against ~ charges for go= 
vernment appearing in the Miscellaneous Estimates. In order to effect this 
object, he had suggested that there should be covenants, and a certain sum put 
down as a guarantee; and in accordance with this suggestion, it had been ar~ 
ranged that 20,0002. should be placed by the authors of the project in the hands 
of the Treasury. A slight alteration was, however, required to make this sunt 
available for the purposes of Government, as under the bill as it stood at present 
the sum could not be touched. He hoped that the House would allow the 
second reading, and that an early day might be appointed for the Committee, 
that the bill might pass into a law this session.” 

Mr. Hucues Hucues maintained that it was absurd to expect the 
House to jump at a conclusion in an hour or two, on a subject which 
had occupied the framers of the bill nine or ten months. 

Now, what did the preamble of the bill contain? It declared it was intended 
to occupy waste and unoccupied lands. (A laugh.) The honourable and gal- 
lant Member (Colonel Torrens) might laugh ; but if report said true, instead of 
laughing, he ought to explain, for no one was more interested in the explanations 
{Colonel Torrens—‘ Read the rest of the sentence!”}] ‘* Waste and unoccu= 
pied lands which were supposed to be fit for colonization.” Which were sup- 
posed! And was the House to desire the labouring population to expatriate 
themselves on such grounds as these? That House ought to be a conservative 
body, and not to sanction any such plan without being fully convinced of its 
succeeding. On these grounds, although he was not disposed to move that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months, yet, in order to give time for the 
due consideration of the bill, he should move that it be read a second time that 
day week. 

Colonel Torrens declared himself at a loss to understand how the 
Member for Oxford could object to the colonization of unoccupied 
lands. Would he have occupied lands colonized ? 

Sir Henry WiLLoveusy opposed the bill. There was a great dis- 
position to divide without discussion, and he should therefore ‘vote 
for Mr. Hughes’s amendment. 

The division then took place : for the second reading, 33; against it, 
17; majority, 16. 

A brief discussion ensued as to when the bill should be committed ; 
and it was agreed that it should be proceeded with on Tuesday morning. 
9. PRosEcuTION or THE TRUE SUN. 

Mr. Fercus O’Connor moved the Commons, on Wednesday, to ad- 
dress the Crown to pardon Mr. Patrick Grant and Mr. John Bell, 
sentenced to imprisonment for a libel published in the True Sun. He 
spoke at some length in support of his motion; and dwelt upon the in~ 
justice of prosecuting the proprietors of the Zrue Sun for an offence 
which Earl Fitzwilliam and Mr. Brougham, a Master in Chancery, and 
the Lord Chancellor’s brother, had committed with impunity. 

Mr. Heme seconded the motion, and reprobated all attempt to stifle 
the expression of public opinion. 

Sir Joun Campse ct at great length defended his conduct in the pro- 
secution (which was not originated by him, though the accidental illness 
of Sir William Horne threw on him the duty of conducting the trial) ; 
and maintained the necessity of putting a stop to such libels as those 
for which Messrs. Grant and Bell were punished. As for the Lord 
Chancellor’s evidence before the Libel Committee, to which Mr. 
O’ Connor had referred as an authority against the prosecution, it could 
not be quoted, without a gross breach of privilege, as it was not yet re~ 
ported to the House: it was only delivered to Members, with an ex~ 
press injunction not to let it out of their own hands. If the evidence 
of Lord Brougham, however, was such as had been described, Sir John 
Campbell declared that he wholly dissented from it. What Lord Fitz- 
william had said about the refusal of taxes, was privileged, being spoken 
in Parliament; and he did not see how the expression attributed to 
Mr. Brougham could be ascertained without the employment of spies ; 
besides that great latitude ought to be allowed to a Member addressing 
his constituents. Sir John also defended his conduct in prosecuting a 
seditious handbill of a very gross kind, calling upon the people to form 
a national convention. Subsequently a meeting had been held in Cal- 
thorpe Street for some such purpose; and the consequences were well 
known to have been very serious. He would always be ready to act as 
he had acted in regard to the prosecutions in question, notwithstanding 
the obloquy which Mr. Hume had attempted to cast upon him. Mr. 
Hume had interfered to prevent his election for Edinbugh—he had 
written a letter advising the electors not to return him. It would have 
been more becoming in him not to have meddlcd in his affairs; but his 
efforts had been unsuccessful, and Sir John gioried in representing the 
metropolis of his native land. 

Mr. Hume said, that as Sir John Campbell had alluded to his letter 
to the Edinburgh electors, he ought in candour to have mentioned the 
letter to the electors of Dudley, which he had written at Sir John’s 
own request, recommending him to the electors. (Cheers and loud 
laughter. ) 

Sir Joun CampsE.t said, there was a wide difference between the 
two letters. 

With regard to the Dudley election, Mr. Hume said that he would give no 
opinion as to the candidates, unless he was asked by electors individually ; but 
in regard to the Edinburgh election, he wrote to one of the candidates, and that 
letter was read publicly at the hustings, and published in all the newspapers of 
the day. 

Mr. Hume rejoined. He had stated the case fairly. 

He received a letter from Mr. Cook, of Dudley, written at the request of Sir 
John Campbell ; and he begged that Sir John would produce both the letter and 
the answer. If not, Mr. Hume would produce them to-morrow, when it would 
be seen that he had stated the matter fairly. 

Sir Henry Harpince was in favour of the motion for liberating the 
proprietors of the True Sun; not that the sentence was unmerited, but 
because higher parties were allowed to commit a similar offence with 
impunity. 

Lord ALrHorp, ina very low tone, spoke against the motion. 

Mr. O’Dwyenr supported it. 

Mr. Tennyson suggested the propriety of not pressing the motion ; 
as he thought, in that case, “the noble Lord might be induced to ex- 
tend pardon to these individuals.” 

Mr. MaxweE tt would not vote for the motion; but if the prisoners 
were not released, he would yote for a similar motion on a future oc 
casion. 
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hr. U'CONNELL said, that in our code of laws, there were none so 
out ag ously disgraceful, so thororghly disgusting, as the law of libel; 
which made the publication of an undeniable truth, for a laudable pur- 
pose, criminal. 

He had brought in a bill at the early part of this. session to remedy many of 
the faults of that law: but the wet blanket of a Committee had been thrown 
over that bill; it had been suffocated by that proceeding ; and whether it would 
ever be suffered to revive again, was more than he could pretend to prophesy. 
The Attorney-General treated with great contempt the doctrine that any thing 
which was calculated to offend the feelings of another was a libel: but by whom 
had that doctrine been held and maintained ? no Jess an authority than 
Lord Ellenborough, who had laid it down very distinctly in the case of ‘‘ The 
King and Cobbett.” This it was that had rendered it libellous to call Lord 
Hardwicke ‘‘a Cambridgeshire sheepfeeder,” though he unquestionably did feed 
sheep in Cambridgeshire; and to call Lord Redesdale ‘a stout-built special 
pleader,” though every body knew that he had been a special pleader, and was 
at the time of the publication stout-built. 

As to the publication of the Lord Chancellor’s evidence, it was given 
before an open Public Committee ; and though its publication were a 
breach of privilege, every Member might quote it from his own recol- 
lection. 

The Lord Chancellor did, in the most emphatic terms, condemn all these 
public prosecutions for libel; and what was more, he condemned them in such 
terms, that the Attorney-General felt very uneasy about his prosecution of the 
True Sun. That prosecution was certainly covered by the denunciation of the 
Lord Chancellor—indeed it came four hundred miles within it; and so strongly 
did the Attorney-General feel it, that the Lord Chancellor was immediately 
asked, ‘*Do you condemin the prosecution of the Zrue Sun?” * Oh, no,” said 
the learned Lord, “that was a very good prosecution ;” and thus the Attorney- 
General got off under shelter of the Lord Chancellor, just like a rat under the 
eorner of a cloak. (‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

Sir John Campbell would insinuate, with legal tact, that resistance to 
taxes followed the publication of the libels he had prosecuted; but Mr. 
O’Connell ridiculed the idea of calling an attack of some poor old 
women on a tax-collecter, by which they recovered some goods he had 
seized, such a resistance to the payment of taxes as justified public pro- 
secutions. He thought that Mr. O’Connor and Sir Henry Hardinge 
had not conducted the case of the True Sun proprietors with so much 
prudence as zeal: they had not shown much adroitness as tacticians. 

They had accused men of high station of recommending similar resistance to 
that recommended by the True Sun, and had blamed the Government for 
patronizing parties who had given such recommendation. Now, such accusa- 
tions almost prevented the Government from acceding to the proposition for 
Tucrey; for is might be conceived that in acceding to it they were tacitly con- 
demning themselves. The course pursued by Sir Henry Hardinge on this occa- 
sion was a good party tactic, but it was a bad expedient for obtaining mercy. It 
was a good smouch at the Government; but poor Bell and Grant would not be 
awhit the better for it. He trusted, however, that the noble Lord opposite, 
yielding to the well-known generosity of his disposition, would overlook these 
party tactics, and would say “ There is no resistance now, and there can be no 
resistance in future, to the payment of these taxes. These poor men are count- 
ing their continuance in prison, not by days, but by hours; they are struggling 
for existence ; they have families to suppert: their offence has ceaged, and there- 
fore their punishment shall cease also.” . 

Mr. O’Connor offered to withdraw the motion, if Lord Althorp 
would give him any promise. (Cries of ‘No, no!”) In justice, then, 
to the parties, he could not withdraw the motion. 

The House divided ; and rejected the motion, by 108 to 46. 


10. Prize Ficutine. 

There was a conversation on this subject, at the early sitting on 
Monday. Mr. Briscor and Mr. Ewarr expressed their abhorrence 
of the practice ; and the former presented a petition from Staines, 
praying the House to adopt measures to put it down. 

Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop thought the House ought to hesitate before 
it interfered further upon this subject ; the law, if enforced, was already 
severe enough. 

As to boxing, he did not view it in the light that some did ; it was manly, 
and the contests that took place were in the pursuit of fame. ( Cries of 
“* Money, money.” ) 

Mr. Piumrre said, that the country could not tolerate such atrocious 
and terrible practices. 

Mr. Rutuven said, that Ireland was free from them. There was no 
manly courage in prize fighting. 

Mr. Consett hoped the House would never disgrace itself by legis- 
lating on the subject. 

Sir Cuar es Burret said, that measures were sought in further- 
ance of the existing law only. 

It was not to be endured that these proceedings should place, congregating as 
they did all the scoundrels and ruffians of the Metropolis and of different parts of 
the country. They were attended by none but blackguards. There might be 
individuals of a different character attracted from curiosity, but he was quite 
sure that none such could remain. 

The petition presented by Mr. Briscoe was then ordered to lie on 
the tuble. 

11 Treaty or CoNnsTANTINOPLE 

On Monday, Mr. Suet called the attention of the House to the 
late treaty between Russia and Turkey. 

It would be in the recollection of the House, that he some time since brought 
forward a motion for a copy of a treaty, which more particularly related to the 
passage of the Dardanelles. Lord Palmerston said that a part of it had been 
objected to by England, and the same sentiment was expressed by the then Se- 
cretary for the Colonies. He also said, it would be inconsistent with the inte- 
rest of the State just then to lay the treaty upon the table of the House; but 
that it should, upon the first convenient opportunity, be submitted to their con- 
sideration. Now what he wished to ask was, first, whether or not the objec- 
tions of the British Government had been met by Turkey and Russia; and 
secondly, was Lord Palmerston prepared to lay the treaty upon the table ? 

Lord PatMErsToNn replied, that the treaty was one with which this 
country was not concerned. It-had only been communicated to us. 


With respect to the result of the explanation, he was not prepared to 

(Loud and general laughter. ) 

12. Warwick Boroven Brit. 

William Oram, one of the witnesses, who was charged with abscond- 
ing was brought on Tuesday to the bar of the House of Peers, having 
voluntarily surrendered himself. 
from the L 


give any explanation. 


He stated, in reply tosome questions 
ord Chancellor, that it was to avoid some penalties, not to 











avoid obedience to the order of the House, that he had been living in 
Boulogne. He had been informed of the process of the House in the 
second week in June, but did not know how to act. He then with- 
drew ; and Lord Wynrorp having presented a petition from him, ex- 
pressing contrition for his offence, he was discharged, on payment of 
fees, and ordered to appear on Friday. 

A conversation then ensued relative to the payment of the expenses 
on the Warwick and Liverpool Bills; and it was finally agreed, that the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the expenses on the Warwick Bo- 
rough Bill, should also report with reference to the expenses of the 
Liverpool Bill. 

13. MiscELLanrous SuBsecrs. 

Ministertat. ParRronaGE; CREATION OF Orrices. There wasalong 
conversation in the House of Commons, last night, respecting the num 
her of offices created by the present Ministers ; which Mr. Goutnury, 
who brought the measure forward, contended was great beyond all prece- 
dent. Inall, Miaisters had made 425 new appointments to oftices, 
with various salaries from 1002. to G000/. a year; amounting altogether 
to 125,0002. annually. He particularly animadverted upon the number 
of clerks appointed to superintend the distribution of the million loan 
to the Irish Clergy, and the numerous assistant-barristers appointed. 
There had been 105 legal appointments. Mr. Lirrinton, Mr. Fran- 
cis Barine, and Mr. Sprtnc Rice defended the conduct of Ministers, 
—on the ground that the appointments were necessary ; that they were 
not permanent ; that low salaries were attached tothem; and that but 
for the abuses of Tory Governments, there would have been no occe- 
sion for them. Sir Rozert Pret thought that it was highly proper to 
call the attention of Parliament to the subject. Mr. Hum said, that 
when Tory attacked Whig—when rogues fell out—he hoped good 
would come of it. Mr. Grore approved of, and Mr. Conserr re- 
probated the appointment of so many Commissions: soon the House 
itself would have nothing to do. 

RecistRaTIoNn oF Voters. Lord Joun Russet stated, on Mon- 
day, that the bill to effect a better registration of voters, would be aban- 
doned this session, but reintroduced early the next. 

Civit Courts 1x IRELAND Birt. Mr. Lirrirron, on Monday, 
postponed this bill till next session. Mr. F. O'Connor said, it was 
the best bill relating to Ireland that Ministers had brought forward ; 
and it was very wrong to postpone it. 

Business or THE House or Commons. It was carried by Lord 
Morretu, on Tuesday—85 to 45—that for the remainder of the session, 
Thursdays excepted, orders of the day should take precedence of notices 
of motions. 

House or Commons Orrices Bitt. On Thursday, this bill 
dropped through, in consequence of fewer than forty Members being 
present to discuss it in Committee. It wasintended to do away with 
some sinecure offices, and reduce the salaries of the Speaker and Clerks, 
the former from 6000/. to 50001. a year. This provision was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Hucurs and Mr. Wynn. The latter gentleman said, 
that the salary did not pay the expenses of the Speaker; and that in 
consideration of this, Lord Colchester was allowed to hold a sinecure 
of 15001 a year. It should also be remembered, he said, that the 
Speaker’s duties had been increased fourfold since the amount of his 
salary was fixed forty years ago. 

GRANT TO THE SEAMEN OF Navarino. The House of Commons, 
in a Committee of Supply, on Monday, granted 60,000/. to his Majesty 
to remunerate, as he saw fit, the officers and men engaged at Navarino. 
Sir Edward Codrington’s share will be 78801. ; which at first he refused 
to take, but was afterwards. persuaded to accept cheerfully. 

This subject was resumed on Tuesday ; when several Members ob- 
jected to the unequal division of the grant, of which by far too large a 
portion was given, according to their views, to the Admiral. Mr. 
Hucues Hucues moved to defer the consideration of the report of the 
Committee; which Mr. Lanoucuert wished to be received then. The 
House divided: for the postponement, 14; against it, 30. The reso- 
lutions were then reported, and agreed to. 

Western Rattway Bitt. Lord GRanvILLE SOMERSET moved, on 
Tuesday, that the amendments to this bill made in Committee should 
be read a second time. Mr. R. Patmer, the Marquis of Cuanpos, 
Colonel LANcron, Mr. MitpMay, Mr. Meruven, Mr. ALEXANDER 
Banino, and Sir CuarLes Burrett, opposed the motion ; Sir RrcuarD 
Vyvyan and Mr. Pease supported it. The motion was carried, by 
83 to 55. On Wednesday, the bill was read a third time, and passed. 

It was read a first time in the Peers on Thursday ; but their Lord- 
ships threw it out last night, on the second reading, by a majority of 
47 to 30. 

PunisuMENT OF Deatu Britt. Lord SurFretp withdrew this bill 
on Tuesday, on the suggestion of Lords BroucHamM and Wynrorp. 

Scottish Cuurcnes. Lord Brovcuam presented forty-seven pe- 
titions to the House of Peers on Wednesday, from various places in 
Scotland, relative to Church patronage. The petitioners, he said, all 
agreed that some alteration in the law was necessary, but differed as to 
the nature of the alteration. After alluding to recent proceedings of 
the General Assembly on this subject, Lord Brougham stated some 
particulars relative to the amount of accommodation afforded by the 
churches and chapels in Scotland to the population ; from. which it ap- 
peared, that out of a population of 940,000 individuals, there was only 
accommodation for 170,000. He thought that the people of Scotland 
had a good right to a share of the half-million recovered some years ago 
from Austria, for the purpose of building new churches. After a few 
remarks from Lord Harrowsy, Lord MeLzourne, the Marquis of 
Burr, and the Duke of HamiLton, the petitions were laid on the 
table. 

Grant To Carrain Ross. Among several votes passed by the 
House of Commons on Monday, was one of 50001. to Captain Ross. 

Prisoners CounseL Bitt. This bill was read a third time on 
Tuesday, and passed. 

Enc.isH anp Scottish SapsatH Bitts. Sir AnpREw AGNEW 
mentioned, on Monday, that he bad abandoned his Scottish Sabbath 
Bill for this session; and Mr. Pou.ter gave notice that next session 
he should bring forward another measure on the subject. 
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Conpvuct oF THE Eart or Warwick. Mr. Perne last night, after 
a brief conversation with Sir Henry HarpincEand Sir Roser Pext, 
withdrew his notice of motion respecting Lord Warwick's conduct, 
which bad stood for the 31st instant. He had already deferred it twice, 


-at the request of Lord Warwick’s friends. 


‘CHANNEL Fisuertes. Mr. ALEXANDER Baninc presented two pe- 
‘titions last night, from the fishermen of Essex and Jersey, complaining 
of molestation from the French, and requesting the protection of 
Government. Lord PALMERSTON said, that the matter was in course 
of inquiry; that it was a difficult and delicate subject, but that in almost 
every case of collision between the fishermen of the two countries, the 
English appeared to be in the wrong. He did not think a speedy ad- 
justment could take place. Sir Ropert PEEL made a few remarks on 
the great importance of putting an end to the disputes. 

Expense oF Commissions oF Inquiry. A motion by Mr. Jamrs 
Kennepy, for a Select Committee to inquire into the cost and services 
of the several Commissions of Inquiry, with a view to the discon- 
tinuance of such as had become unnecessary, especially that for build- 
ing additional Churches, was withdrawn on Tuesday, after a discussion, 
in the course of which Lord ALTHorP admitted that the progress of 
the Corporation Commissioners had been’slow, and that much time 
had been lost by the Charity Commissioners. 

Don Cartos. Lord PALMERSTON stated, on Monday, that Govern- 
ment had no authentic information as to the arrival of Don Carlos in 

Spain. 








The Caurt. 

Tur King, who spent the first days of the week at Windsor, returned 
to town on Wednesday, and was received at St. James’s Palace by the 
Dutchess of Gloucester. His Majesty, soon after his arrival, held a 
Levee; at which Mr. Edward John Stanley was presented by Lord 
Duncannon as Under-Secretary of State. The principal Officers of 
State and of the Household attended the Levee as usual; but the 
sprinkling of general company appears to have been very scanty. Among 
the gentlemen presented, were several Scottish clergymen, Dr. Black, 
of Glasgow, Mr. Alexander Monro, Mr. Patrick Clason, Mr. James 
Macfarlane, Mr. A. Stuart, and Mr. James Marshall. 

In the evening, the King dined at Richmond with the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and afterwards proceeded to Windsor, attended by Sir 
Herbert Taylor. 

The Queen is expected to return by the 20th of August. 

The Metropolis. 

It appears that Government are extremely anxious to check the large 
purchases of annuities for short periods going on for some time past at 
the office in the Old Jewry, which have been a favourite investment 
with some of the public companies and great capitalists, and at the same 
time, as might be inferred from such selection, any thing but advan- 
tageous to the country. Lord Althorp, in determining to curtail this 
branch of the public obligations, rather than do away with them 
entirely, has been willing, it seems, to make some sacrifice to the 
public convenience; and accordingly, an order was transmitted to 
the National Debt Office at the end of the quarter, that only 
500,000/. during the quarter should be allowed to be invested in 
such annuities, and that no other fixed annuities should be granted 
at that office but such as had to run beyond 1860, the period 
when the Long Annuities fallin. This order was not to be made 
public, but for a guide to the clerks for their transactions in that way. 
By some means, however, it became partially known; and the conse- 
quence was, that one great banking company appropriated the whole 
sum early in the morning after the order was issued. To all subsequent 
applications, the answer of course was, that there had been a limitation 
of the sum which the Commissioners were permitted to receive in such 
annuities ; that the whole was appropriated ; and that no more could 
be issued tillthe next quarter. The monopoly of the whole by one 
party, which has sinee transpired, has given great dissatisfaction; and 
itis very much wished that some inquiry should be made by Lord 
Althorp in what manner a knowledge was obtained of the Government 
order. His Lordship could never have anticipated such a result, or 
it would have answered his purpose better to prohibit Short Annuities 
-altogether.— Times. ‘ 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House on Wednes- 
day ; when Mr. Edward Ironside was appointed a member of Council 
sat Bombay. 

The first sales of East India indigo since the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly have been going on during the week. Some inter- 
ruption occurred more than once, owing to the St. Katherine’s Dock 
Company having charged more for sampling packages than the East 
India Company were in the habit of asking at their warehouses; but 
‘the matter was arranged. ‘The sales are to be periodical, under the 
management of a Committee of East India merchants. 

A meeting was held, on Thursday night, at an inn in BethnalGreen, 
‘preparatory te calling a general meeting of the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, at which Mr. Clay will be requested to preside, to petition 
Perliament to abolish flogging in the Army and Navy. Several state- 
ments of the horrible consequences of flogging were made by the 
‘speakers. Among them, a Mr. Heritage gave an affecting account of 
ithe death of his son, a boy on board the North Star, commanded by 
Lord William Paget; who was ordered to be flogged for not tying up 
his hammock neatly, but who in order to avoid the punishment threw 
himself overboard, and striking his head against the fore part of the 
Vessel, was killed. Lord William was tried by a Court-martial when 
he returned home; but Mr. Heritage said the verdict might be pre- 
‘sumed from the fact of his having dined with the officers of the Court- 
Martial the day before it was held. 

~A fareavell dinner was given on Thursday toGeneral Mina at the Al- 
bion, and attended by all the principal Spaniards in London. Don 

gustin Arguelles was in the chair. None of the toasts excited 
greater enthusiasm than “ a close and an eternal alliance between Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal.” Senor Arguelles introduced the toast in 


an. eloquent speech, calling on Heaven to bless the union, and make it 


subservient to the promotion and preservation of constitutiunal liberty 
in the three countries. 





A Lieutenant Gosset of the Navy, has recently been giving the 
porters and other persons at Kensington Palace a good deal of trouble, 
by his attempts to gain access to or correspond with the Princess Vic- 
toria, whom he is desirous of espousing. He was constantly prome- 
nading in the gardens ; and on one occasion leaped over the palings into 
a shrubbery, and left a letter in a laurel bush addressed to the Princess. 
He also followed her in a cab to Claremont. At length the Police in- 
terfered, and arrested him in Kensington Gardens, on Wednesday ; 
when he gave his card, and having promised to abstain in future from 
such absurd behaviour, was suffered to go at large. 

As the new Palace is nearly finished, the applications of the nobility 
and gentry for tickets to see the interior of it have been lately very 
numerous. The grand picture-gallery, which according to the original 
plan, formed two apartments, is now thrown into one large and magnifi- 
cent room; and the light is so judiciously let in, that the pictures are 
advantageously displayed. ‘The alterations which have been made since 
the removal of the great dome considerably increase the convenience of 
the Palace; and a morning may be spent very agreeably in viewing the 
interior, which will soon be ready for the reception of their Majesties. 
— Globe. 

The Zoological Society are in treaty with the Duke of Buckingham 
for the purchase of his house in Pall Mall, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the mansion into a museum of natural history... Their treaty with 
the Marquis of Anglesey for his splendid residence in Burlington 
Street, has been broken off. 

The Sarah, the first private trader from China, witha cargo estimated 
to be worth about 400,000/. entered the St. Katharine’s Docks on 
Monday. 

The Hungerford wholesale fish-market was opened at five o’clock on 
Monday morning ; when avery copious supply of all the fish in season 
was exhibited for sale. 

A dispute arose in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court on Monday, as to 
whether Mr. Russell, Attorney-General of the Dutchy of Lancaster, 
could in virtue of that office lead his seniors at the bar: but Sir Lance- 
lot Shadwell, with Sir Edward Sugden and most of the Counsel, 
seemed to treat the claim of Mr. Russell as a mere joke. 

John Steening, the common informer, appeared at the late Old Bailey 
Sessions, to speak to the character of a prisoner; and on being asked 
his trade, he replied, ‘my employment is to put the penal statves in 
force.” 

Five young men, of genteel appearance, were fined one shilling each 
on Wednesday by the Magistrate at Marylebone Office, for disturbing 
the neighbourhood of Oxford Terrace, at three o'clock in the morning, 
by their imitations of the musical sounds of donkeys. [ Were these 
men of “ genteel appearance” Members of Parliament ?] 

Three females were stabbed by some ruffian, on Sunday night, in 
Sussex Place, leading to Hanover Terrace, near the Regent's Park. 
The first was a servant, who was crossing to her mistress's house in 
Hanover Terrace. The fellow stabbed her on the hip: she screamed 
violently, and he ran off. Immediately afterwards, he wounded two 
ladies in the groin. They fell from loss of blood, and were carried 
home. The assassin has not been discovered. 

Mr. Pons, a fencing-master residing in the Haymarket, met with a 
severe accident last week, when fencing with a gentleman whose foil 
broke close to the button, and inflicted a serious wound in his chest. 

The engineer of Mr. King’s new steam-carriage met a shocking fate 
on Wednesday morning, on the Turnham Green road. The carriage 
was getting in readiness for an experimental trip, as early as five o'clock ; 
and just as every arrangement was completed, the engineer was looking 
underneath to see that all the machinery was right; when the carriage 
having been unexpectedly set in motion, the wheel passed over his head, 
and crushed it to pieces. 

An inquest was held at the Middlesex Hospital on Monday, on the 
body of a hackney-coachman, aged sixty, who was run over by a hired 
cabriolet, on the previous Thursday night, in Oxford Street. Mr. 
Flower attended to watch the proceeding on behalf of Mr. King, a 
gentleman residing at Islington, who was driving the vehicle at the time 
the event occurred, and who, together with the cab-driver, was examined 
at the Marylebone Police-office on Friday. After the examination of 
several witnesses, the Jury consulted together for about three-quarters 
of an hour, and returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter” against James 
King. The Coroner then issued his warrant, and the witnesses were 
bound over to prosecute. 

A fire broke out in Field Lane, Holborn, on Monday afternoon, in 
the house of a confectioner, which was consumed, with four adjoining 
houses. During the conflagration, the exertions of the firemen were 
greatly impeded by a dog, which would jump at them and catch hold of 
the pipes with his mouth, until, with the utmost difliculty he was se- 
cured by his master. 

After the late dinner of the Licensed Victuallers, in the gardens at 
the Mermaid, Hackney, the stewards discovered that a bag, containing 
upwards of 200 sovereigns, which had been taken by them in the course 
of the day, was missing from the place where it had been deposited ; 
and that, notwithstanding the utmost inquiry has since been instituted, 
nothing satisfactory has been elicited. 


The Country. 

Sir John Hobnouse has met with violent opposition at Nottingham, 
from the partisans of the rival candidate, Mr. Eagle, the barrister; in 
whose favour Mr. O'Connell has written a letter to the Radicals of 
that town. On Monday evening, a meeting of Sir John's friends was 
called at the Exchange Room; which is twice as large as the room at 
the Crown and Anchor, commonly used for public meetings. The 
space in front of the hustings, or space railed off for the speakers, was 
closely packed by a noisy party of Eagle’s supporters, who were also 
placed with judgment in other parts of the room, so as to make the 
opposition to Sir John Hobhouse appear general among those present. 
It was with great difficulty that Sir John and his friends forced their 
way to the platform; for as soon as they entered, cries and yells and 
hisses broke from all quarters. Many were furnished with cat-o-nine- 
tails, which they flourished in Sir John’s face, shouting out ‘* Horrible 
inbumunity !” “ Hobhouse and flogging!” Placards with such inscrip- 
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tions as * Hobhouse and Bishops,” ‘“gHobhouse and Long Parlia- 
ments,” Hobhouse and Corn-laws,” were thrust before him. One 
fellow jumped on the back of another and submitted to be flogged, in 
order to make the scene more impressive. He caught rather more than 
he liked, however; as the man who held him and the one who flogged, 
enjoyed the joke and gave it him soundly, amidst the laughter of the 
crowd, in which Sir John Hobhouse heartily joined. 

It was found quite impossible to proceed with the business of the 
meeting. Yells and hisses drowned the voice of the speakers. Even 
Mr. Boothby, a stanch friend of Mr. Eagle, attempted in vain to 
obtain a hearing for the candidate; who was obliged to escape to an 
inn in the neighbourhood, by a back-door. Just as he succeeded in 
obtaining shelter, Lord Rancliffe, a great favourite in Nottingham, 
arrived, and addressed the noisy multitude, amidst cheers and hisses. 
The scene which followed is humorously described by the corre- 
spondent of the morning papers. 

* Lord Rancliffe commenced by asking what the fuss they had been mak- 
ing was about, and asked them what it was they wanted? ‘ Why,’ said they, 
“your Lordship has turaed your back upon us. Your Lordship’s whiskers have 
grown grey in our cause, and now you have forsaken us.’ Lord Rancliffe 
flourished his hand at them; and after telling them they were a pack of 
scoundrels, was about launching out at them, when his fat coachman, who was 
seated by his side, and who apprehended that his Lordship was a little ‘ out of 
order,’ and that he was not himself in the safest position, gave him a tug at his 
coat-skirts; which produced much laughter, and induced his Lordship to turn 
round and say to him, ‘ You mind the greys,’ alluding to his horses, ‘ and leave 
me to manage these Nottingham chaps.’ (Much laughter.) Lord Rancliffe 
then told them that they could not have a better Radical than Sir John Hob- 
house ; and that if they would not have him, they would again have the Duke of 
Wellington. This put them out of all patience ; and they cheered his Lordship, 
who then entered the Feathers Tavern.” 

On Tuesday night, Sir John had it all his own way in his Committee- 
room, and addressed his friends on the subject of his past conduct in 
Parliament; pledging himself again to labour in the cause of Radical 
Reform. 

The nomination took place on Wednesday. The crowd in the town 
was much increased by numbers who came to witness the execution of 
William Hinchly, who had been condemned at the late Assizes for the 
murder of his wife. There was, as before, a great deal of noise and 
abuse of Sir John, who was nicknamed “ John Sham.” Mr. Eagle 
was first proposed by Mr. Gill, and seconded by Mr. Boothby; who 
spoke with much animation in reference to Sir John’s late Parliamen- 
tary conduct, and support of the “ contemptible Whigs ;” an expres- 
sion repeated by the crowd with great emphasis. Sir John Hob- 
house had voted for the Coercion Bill, for giving red-coat judges to 
Treland, for Septennial Parliaments, and against the Ballot. He had 
accepted the office of Secretary at War without stipulating for the 
abolition of flogging, which he had declaced against, time after time. 
He had brought in a motion to increase the standing army— 

Sir John Hobhouse—* It is false, it is false, it is false.” 
and yelling.) 

Mr. Boothby then enlarged on the merits and independence of Mr. 
Fagle. 

Mr. Eagle addressed the crowd amidst cheers. He dwelt for some 
time on the misconduct of the Whig Ministry, and avowed himself 
quite independent. He had not been sent down from the ‘Treasury in 
a bandbox, ticketed to the Corporation of Nottingham. 

Lord Rancliffe proposed, and Mr. Wakefield seconded Sir John 
Hobhouse ; but scarcely a word was audible. 

Sir John denied the charges against him, but the crowd would not 
hear him. 

A show of hands was taken, and was greatly in favour of Mr. Eagle ; 
but not one hand in fifty held up for him was that of a voter. A poll 
was demanded for Hobhouse. 

The polling accordingly commenced on Thursday, at nine o’clock ; 
and on the winding up of the day’s work, Sir John Hobhouse had a 
majority of 966; the numbers being 1313 and 347. 

The candidates for Sudbury are Sir Edward Barnes, a General in 
the Army and a Conservative, and Mr. John Bagshaw, a manufacturer, 
who lives in the neighbourhood, and isa Whig. The most liberal and 
adroit bribers will probably carry this election. The first day’s polling 
was on Thursday ; at the close of which, the numbers were—for Barnes, 
258, for Bagshaw, 250. j 

Lord Walsingham, following the example of his brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Guildford, has resigned his Prebendary stall at Winchester, 
which has been conferred upon the Reverend Philip Jacob, Rector of 
Crawley, near that city. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria have ordered Mr. 
Ellis, medalist to the Royal Cambrian Institution, to prepare an 
elegant silver-gilt medal, for the purpose of being awarded at the ap- 
proaching Eisteddvod at Cardiff for the best stanzas in the ancient 
British language, on a subject to be proposed by the Committee on the 
first day of the festival, and presented on the second. 

A clause has been introduced by Mr. Poulett Thomson in the 
Customs Bill, for the purpose of enabling the Treasury to grant to 
important inland towns the privileges of establishing warehouses for 
bonding goods ; a power already exercised with regard to ports. 

Business has again been very brisk in the Cloth- Halls of Leeds, and 
the stock of goods is now reduced very low, in consequence of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers having reduced their hands in the early part of the 
year. The supply is scanty, and they are obtaining a trifling advance 
upon some descriptions of goods. Many country buyers have been at 
market during the week. 

The Wesleyans in various parts of the country intend to celebrate 
a species of jubilee on the Ist of August next, on which day slavery 
ceases throughout the British dominions. 

By order of the Marquis of Lansdowne, all the foxes on his Lord- 
ship’s property have been destroyed, in consequence of the keepers 
having discovered that those vermin resolutely attacked and destroyed 
the young fawns.—Bath Chronicle. 

Tamburini, Rubini, and Puzzi, are engaged for concerts which are 
to.take place at Manchester next month. 


( Great uproar 
- 





The emigrant Poles have been comfortably “housed” in the late 
Military Hospital at Portsea, 

On Thursday last week, a haymaker, in the employ of Mr. Denby, 
of Shipley, fancying that the hay in the stack was much too dry, rec. 
tified it, to his thinking, by pouring a large quantity of water over it: 
the consequence of which was, that the hay was obliged to be unstacked 
and exposed to the sun till the corrective had evaporated.— Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

There was a violent storm of hail, with thunder and lightning, at 
Truro, yesterday week. The garden and hothouses of a gentleman in 
that town received damage to a great amount. 


At the York Assizes, on Saturday, Joseph Webb, proprietor of the 
London Coffeehouse in York, and a young man of good character, was 
found guilty of manslaughter, in having administered some large doses 
of Morison’s pills to another young man who was ill of the smallpox, 
It was evident that the prisoner acted with the best intentions, but 
with gross ignorance: having been cured of some illness himself by 
taking the pills, he thought that of course they would cure all diseases ; 
but Lord Lyndhurst said, that if ‘“‘ the prisoner in wilful ignorance ad- 
ministered these pills, the effects of which he could not upon any scien- 
tific principles anticipate, he was guilty of manslaughter, though there 
was an absence of malice.” The Jury recommended the prisoner to 
mercy. 

At the same Assizes, John Renshaw was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, for refusing to make an assignment of his property under 
direction of the Court, for the benefit of one of his creditors. The 
amount of the debt was only 28/., and he had property worth 93/. per 
annum. The prisoner had been in custody ever since the last Assizes; 
and was at that time told by Judge Alderson, who presided, of the 
consequences that would ensue if he refused to make the necessary as- 
signment; and during his confinement, Mr. Shepherd, Governor of the 
Castle, repeatedly advised him to the same effect; but he obstinately 
refused. By this conviction, he forfeits all right to his 93/. a year. 

William Steel was convicted of perjury at these Assizes, on Monday. 
He had, at the instigation of a Dr. ‘Turnbull, as he stated in his con- 
fession, sworn falsely to a conversation with Mrs. Young, relative to a 
will of a Yorkshire gentleman, by which considerable property was left 
to Dr. Turnbull. He said that this Dr. Turnbull made him promise 
to give the false evidence in question, by standing over him witha 
Bible in his hands and giving him brandy. ‘The prisoner at once ac- 
knowledged his guilt, and was in a state of extreme distress. He was 
sentenced the next day to seven years’ transportation. He had been an 
attorney. 

Heavy damages, considering the means and rank of the parties, were 
given on a trial for a breach of promise of marriage last week at the 
Nottingham Assizes. The plaintiff was the daughter of a butcher at 
Mansfield, by name Denman: she was twenty-nine years old. The 
defendant, Richard Truswell, a farmer, was her cousin; and had 
courted the plaintiff for thirteen years. Last spring he seduced her; 
she fell with child ; and he refused to marry her, although he had given 
a written promise of marriage. His property consisted in the moiety 
of a farm of about ninety acres, subject to a charge of 4001. ; it wes 
supposed that he had also saved money. The Jury found for the 
plaintiff, with 6G0/. damages. 

A reprieve has been sent to the Under Sheriff, for Valentine Brice, 
who was left for execution at the late Northampton Assizes. It will 
be recollected that sentence of death was passed upon the prisoner by 
Judge Park, notwithstanding that the Jury recommended him to mercy, 
at the time that he House of Commons were engaged in considering 
a bill for abolishing capital punishments in the case of arson. 

Major Pitman, a magistrate in the county of Somerset, was fined 51. 
by his brother Justices at Exeter on the 18th instant, for kicking and 
beating, and using; the most gross and abusive language to, Mary 
Stamp, a female servant in his house. [ Will his Majesty’s advisers be 
satisfied with this evidence of the gallant Major’s fitness for the office 
he holds; or will they require a conviction in the Court of King’s 
Bench to justify his removal from the commission of the peace, on the 
ground that his brother Magistrates were prejudiced against the de- 
linquent ?] 

A fire, the work of an incendiary, destroyed a barn, granary, and 
some out-buildings with pigs in them, at Rendlesham, near Wood- 
bridge, on Sunday, while the family who lived on the premises were at 
church. 

A child of singular appearance, with pink eyes and very light hair, 
attracted the attention of one of the showmen who has been exhibiting 
to the public during the fair held last week in Leeds. ‘This man, per- 
ceiving that the unfortunate child was particularly adapted for his pur- 
poses, applied to its parents; who, without much difficulty, were in- 
duced to dispose of their offspring to the itinerant, for the paltry sum 
of four shillings and sixpence per week. The child is to be taken 
about the country, and to be exhibited as a Chinese. 

On Saturday last, a publican in Leicester exchanged a child of his 
(about five months old) for a pair of cart- wheels and an axletree, with 
a man travelling the country with pots. So certain was the inhuman 
Boniface of having a good bargain, that. being often pressed to take 
back his innocent offspring, he exclaimed, “ No, I have had enough of 
it ; I will have no more of it ;” nor was he convinced of his cruel error 
until taken before a Magistrate, who severely reprimanded him for his 
inhuman conduct, at the same time ordering him to pay all expenses, 
and take the child to its mother. —Leicester Journal. 

A schooner, named the Mary, with culm on board, has been seized 
near Southampton, by the Rose revenue cutter, and condemned, having 
on board between 600 and 700 tubs of spirits, and a quantity of plate- 
glass. The captain and a boy were taken on board; the rest of the 
crew made their escape. This seizure is supposed to be worth nearly 
2,000/. and is the best prize taken at Southampton for some years past. 

On Saturday evening, the military and marines confined in Gosport 
Bridewell, by sentence of Courts-martial, were guilty of a gross act of 
insubordination, by confining the gaoler and turnkey, the former of 
whom was slightly wounded in the ear by a knife. ‘They did not at- 
tempt to escape. Captain J. B. Purton, hearing of the outrage, im 
mediately went armed to the gaol, released the gaoler and turnkey, and 
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finally put each refractory soldier into a separate cell, and with an addi- 


tional month’s confinement and exercise on the treadmill, 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Post mentions an expected visit to the Irish 
capital from the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, toward 
the end of next month. 

Last Wednesday week, there was a very numerous meeting held at 
Navan, in Meath, to petition against the renewal of the Coercion Bill. 
Captain Mockler, a Magistrate, was in the chair, and Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, the principal spokesman. Resolutions of thanks to Mr. 
O’Connell, and recommending peaceable exertion against English op- 
pression, were passed amidst loud cheers. More than six thousand 
persons were present. e aot 

The poor folks in the North of Ireland of the name of O'Neill, 
have been gulled by some fellow who has been selling them pretended 
copies of a will by which 200,000/. is to be divided among the descen- 
dants of the great Phelim O'Neill. The correspondent of the Times 
gives the following particulars of the hoax. 

“ Some time in the course of last spring, a stranger entered a house of enter- 
tainment at Omagh, and, after resting and refreshing himself, informed the 
landlord that he had the charge of an important business, and produced some 
copies of a paper which purported to be the last will and testament of Duke 
Hugh O'Neill, Count of the holy Roman Empire, Generalissimo of the Spanish 
and Mexican forces, &c.; dated the 25th March 1770. Twenty thousand pounds 
are willed to purchase diamonds for the imperial crown of Spain, and twenty 
thousand more are bequeathed to the indigent clergy of that country; but the 
residue, amounting to the immense sum of two hundred thousand pounds, is 
devised to the Roman Catholic descendants of Sir Phelim O’Neill’s eldest son, 
Colonel Gordon O'Neill, the births of whose children are registered in the great 
parchment book of Londonderry, which is still in existenee, and which was kept 
with great exactness during the period between 1642 and 1689. The stranger 
suffered copies of the will to be taken, on payment of half-a-crown each; and 
these, it appears, have multiplied with such astonishing fecundity, that there is 
not a hamlet for forty miles round Omagh that is not agitated by contending 
claims of the descendants of O'Neill, devout believers of the stranger’s scripture, 
to this great legacy. The Peer at present representing this princely family seems 
not to have been taken into contemplation in the will, which restricts the pro- 
perty to Roman Catholics.” i 

Baron Smith has recently delivered a charge to the Wicklow Grand 
Jury, full, as usual, of pedantry and politics. The Belfast Northern 

Whig gives the following specimen of his trash— 

‘Its (the county’s) lower ranks have not, I believe, fallen under the control 
of the Coercion Law; and of such a population, it may, therefore, to some ex- 
tent be said that, 

vindice nullo, 
Sponte sua, sine lege, fidem rectumque colebat.’ 
By sine lege, I mean, without the rigorous sanctions of a stern and unusual con- 
trol. I mean, that pena, metusque, aberant ; or at least, that sine militis usu, 
without the military judgments of an almost martial law, mollia secure perage~ 
bant otia gentes.” 

The mollia otia of the Wicklow peasantry ! 





SCOTLAND. 

The turn-out calico-printers, after a determined struggle of about 
nine months’ continuance, have been forced to yield to the superior 
power of their employers, and offer to work on their own terms. Each 
of the masters, we believe, has received a letter to that effect ; but they 
decline to acknowledge the communication, as coming from the Union; 
at the same time, however, they are willing to meet with the men indi. 
vidually. It is said that since the strike, the operative printers have 
paid to the hands standing out upwards of 13,000/.—Glasyow Courier. 

At the Justicary Court, Edinburgh, last week, Ann Collins, an 
Trishwoman, was sentenced to transportation for fourteen years, for 
having taken the clothes from a child three years old, and left her 
nearly naked, exposed to the night air in April. On the Judge ad- 
dressing her in the usual manner when about to pass sentence, she said 
—‘ My Lord, I never misbehaved myself: if that man (pointing to 
her counsel) had called my witnesses, they would have proved ihat I 
was in a man’s house in the Cowgate all that day, and at the time the 
deed was done; but I will petition the King and Mr. O’Connell.” 
The sentence of the Court was then read, and the panel was removed, 
muttering, and threatening with the vengeance of the King and O’Con- 
nell both the Bench and Bar. 

Last week, a man named Reid, committed to Aberdeen gaol for the 
— of his wife, hanged himself from the ventilator, by his hand- 

serchief, 





Miscellaneous, 
A rumour was prevalent in the beginning of the week, that the Earl 


of Carlisle had resigned the post of Lord Privy Seal, and that the Earl. 


of Mulgrave had been appointed his successor. This, however, turned 
out to be incorrect. But it is admitted that Larl Grey wes offered the 
place, which he declined accepting. This was first stated in the Morn- 
ing Post of Tuesday; but the idea was ridiculed, and the fact denied, 
in the Globe of the same evening. ‘The Post reiterated its statement ; 
and the Globe was silent till Thursday, when a very humble confession 
of error and admission of the truth of the absurd report was put forth 
in its columns. This little affair shows the value of official contradic- 
tions. As regards the offer to Earl Grey, we are not aware of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, or the feelings which prompted 
it; though we see that some sinister motive on the part of Lord 
Brougham is apprehended. We should have been exceedingly surprised, 

owever, if Earl Grey had accepted it, notwithstanding the example 
Set him by the accommodating Earl of Ripon. — If we recollect right, 
Lord Chatham, being directed to form a Ministry, chose the Privy 
Seal for himself, under the impression, that though nominally a subal- 
tern, he would always be the actual Premier. In this he found himself 
wofully mistaken ; and Earl Grey, in the same place, would soon have 
felt his insignificance. 

It is remarked, that of the existing Cabinet, four members only are 
married,—namely, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Holland, Mr. 
Spring Rice, and Mr. Abercromby. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary at War, are widowers. Viscount Althorp lost 





his lady sixteen years ago.—Evening Paper. This paragraph is surely 


very inaccurate. Are not Lord Brougham, Lord Carlisle, Sir Johi 
Hobhouse, all married men, and members of the Cabinet ? 

Earl Bathurst is seriously ill, and the hope of his recovery is but 
faint. His Lordship is upwards of seventy. 

The Earl of Oxford has paid all his creditors. The estates hav 
been at nurse for a quarter of a century, and during that long period hi: 
Lordship has been in seclusion. Heywood Hall, a romantic place i: 
the midst of a wood, has been his dwelling. 

Coverley House, near Tunbridge, has been taken for a short time by 
the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, who intend to mak: 
a rural tour; but they will not approach the coast, as the sea-air doe: 
not agree with the Princess. —Morning Herald. 

The Duke of Newcastle has been much distressed by a family afflic- 
tion. The whole of the children have been attacked by the searlet 
fever. By medical advice they have been sent down to Clumber. 

The Earl of Pembroke is making preparations for his departure for 
Paris, where his Lordship intends permanently to reside and support 
an extensive establishment. No fewer than seven carriages are near) 
completed by Adams, of the Haymarket, for his Lordship ; and a nu- 
merous domestic establishment is already engaged. [His Lordship, 
like so many others of his caste, prefers living in a country where there 
are no Corn-laws, and deriving his rents from a country where bread is 
taxed 50 per cent. for his benefit. ] 

The assignees of Mr. Hayne intend to renew the application for the 
restoration of the valuable jewellery presented to Miss Foote before he: 
marriage with the Earl of Harrington. 

Prince Lieven’s furniture, wines, &e., have been recently sold, but 
produced very low prices. A pair of beautiful vases, presented last year 
to his highness by the Grand Dutchess Helene of Russia, which cost 
300 guineas, sold for 1801. only. The “grand state harness” produced 
2/. 11s.! and some excellent madeira, twenty years in bottle, fetched 
only 28s. per dozen. 

It is proposed to have twelve choral coneerts next winter in Exeter 
Hall, the profits to be appropriated to charitable purposes. 


The Reports of the Commission appointed last year to inquire into 
the Revenue of the Excise have been presented to the House of Com- 
mons. The Reports presented are but seven, though they include the 
Eighth, the Seventh not being yet completed. The Reports already 
presented are on Tea, Wine, Summary Jurisdiction, Beer, Stone 
Bottles and Sweets, Tobacco, Spirits (not yet presented), and Starch. 
The First, Second, Fourth, and Sixth Reports, treat of those articles 
which are under the survey of the Excise, although they receive no 
duty from them, and the Commissioners of Inquiry recommend that 
this survey should be wholly discontinued in all these cases. It appears 
from the showing of the Excise-oflicers themselves, that a saving of 
100,0002. might be made in their expenditure if these four surveys 
were to be abolished. The Third Report treats of the jurisdiction 
which the Excise exercises, not only over the traders subject to their 
laws, but also over all the other persons who, by fraudulent proceed- 
ings, may injure that branch of the revenue. The Board of Excise 
are at present judges in their own cause, and sit in their own court. 
The Commission of Inquiry has recommended the abolition of this 
anomalous jurisdiction, as well as of a Court of Appeal consisting of 
three or four Commissioners who have enjoyed sinecures for the last 
twelve years. The Fifth Report, onthe subject of the duties on store 
bottles and sweets, exposes the absurdity of these two miserable 
sources of revenue, and recommends their repeal. The Eighth Re- 
port relates to starch; and the repeal of this duty is also recommended, 
for various reasons. ‘The Ninth Report, which relates to vinegar, has 
not yet been presented to the House. 

A detailed account of the Poor-rates in England and Wales, for the 
year ending 25th March 1833, has been printed. It appears that the 
whole amount levied was 8,739,881l.; of which 6,790,799/. was ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor, 254,412/ in suits of law, and 
1,694,669/. for other purposes. The diminution, as compared with the 
year before is 4 per cent. 

The following is a statement of the property invested and the per- 
sons interested in beer-houses, in Birmingham, Manchester, Wigan, 
Lynn, Ashton, Stayley Bridge, Worcester, Walsall, Stockport, Ports.. 
mouth, and Fareham. Total number of houses, 2038; totel amount 
of capital, 283,82e/. 9s. ; total amount of annual rental, 52,5941. 10s. ; 
total number of persons dependent, 6517. In London and the environs, 
the capital engayed is about 140,0002 ; and the number of persons in- 
terested about 1100. These facts prove, that when the new beer-trade 
is meddled with, a vast amount of vested interests is endangered. 

Government have offered to pay half the amount of loss sustained in 
the demolition of Wesleyan chapel-property in the West Indies, to an 
amount of somewhat more than 20002 

Such was the intense heat on the 18th instant, that the Merthyr mail 
from Cardiff was detained nearly an hour at different places on the road 
in preventing the wheels being set on fire; the axletree was so hot that 
a passenger severely burnt bis hand in endeavouring to turn the screws. 
—Methyr Guardian. [The wheels were probably new, or badly put 
together; in which case the friction might set thei on fire. In eli- 
mates where the thermometer in the sun ranges from 120 to 145, coach- 
wheels are not ignited. ] 

The thermometer, which had been nearly 90 in the shade, fell on 
Saturday night to 58, 

The following ships of war are to be immediately recommissioned— 
the Asia, 84; Donegal, 78; and Alfred, 52; and to be respectively 
commanded by Sir W. Montague, Sir L. Curtis, and Captain Peyton, 

The Spanish refugees, who came to Portsmouth from the Tagus in 
the Gipsy and Caroline brigs, have been at length permitted to land at 
Cuxhaven. 

Don Carlos sailed from Portsmouth, in a yacht purchased for 2000 
guineas, from Mr. Weld, nephew of Cardinal Weld of Lulworth, 

It is said to. have been proved before the Lords’ Committee on the 








Chimney Sweepers Bill, that the chimnies of the new Palace are o 
constructed that they cannot be cleansed by machinery. 
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The Hampshire ee ge gives the following particulars of the 
*¢ evasion,” as it is called, of Don Carlos. 

‘The Prince having affected to have taken serious cold, wrapped a large 
handkerchief round his head, and retired to his room, desiring that ‘all inqui- 
rers’ might be told of his illness and confinement to hisroom. He then had 
his hair closely cropped, his heavy dark whiskers and mustachios shaven off, and 
supplied himself with a wig. Thus disfigured he left Brompton on the evening 
of the Ist instant, five days after he had arrived from Portsmouth and taken up 
his residence there; and succeeded in passing down to our coast, through France 
to Paris, and on to the Spanish frontier, ere it was known at either of the 

laces that he had absconded. His native partisans now here understand that 

is Royal Consort has heard from him twice since he passed the frontier.” 
General Saldanha and his family have returned to Lisbon in the 
schooner Pike, from Falmouth yesterday week. The Ducde Cadaval 
and several other Portuguese of distinction are at present residing at 
Falmouth. 





Since the commencement of the Tribune, Paris paper, it has sus- 
tained ninety-five prosecutions, involving damages to the amount of 
125,800 francs, and twenty-seven years’ imprisonment, apportioned be- 
tween six editors. [And the result is, that the French Government 
has become more deservedly hateful than ever, and consequently in point 
of fact more weak. The detestabile and the caducum, are always coupled 
together. ] 

The Pope has issued a circular, chiefly to the French Bishops, en- 
joining them, as a duty, to bring back to the bosom of the Church the 
erring learned member of the Catholic religion, Abbé de la Mennais ; 
whose name, nevertheless, is not inserted in the circular. Nothing 
should be left untried to reclaim him from “his schismatic and damnable 
views,” and induce him to publicly recant his errors. What has been 
done will then be forgiven and forgotten. Great interest is excited to 
know how De la Mennais will receive this mild proceeding. 

Charles the Tenth has bought the domain of Nachod, in Bohemia, 
for 2,500,000 florins. This estate was said to comprise more than 
40,000 inhabitants, and to confer almost absolute sovereignty on its pro- 
prietor. 

Mayerbeer the composer is at Baden, engaged on the completion of 
a new opera, which is to be produced in Paris during the forthcoming 
season. 

Since the beginning of this month, a measure has been introduced in 
Munich, which was never before thought ©°, viz. that all the French 
Journals which arrive here, except the 2/: vitewr, must, before they are 
delivered by the Post-office, be sent to the Royal Board of Police for 
its inspection. [There must be some reason for this increased jealousy 
of every thing inimical to despotism. One thing is certain, that the 
Royal blockheads on the Continent are doing all in their power to make 
the popular convulsion, when it does arrive, dreadfully violent. ] 

A large Anaconda serpent, from the East Indies, lately laid, at the 
menagerie at Altembourg, in Saxony, 36 eggs. Great care was taken 
to hatch them, but only one has yet produced a serpent. The reptile, 
when first hatched, was only the size of the little finger. 

The cholera is raging at Gibraltar, where the new cases vary from 50 
to 70 daily, and the deaths from 13 to 20. 

Malta is also afflicted with cholera: the lest accounts received from 
that island mention, that all the inhabitants ho can get away, are re- 
moving from it as fast as they can. 





1 TING GN A hl 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

There is reason to fear that serious disturbances have broken out in 
Madrid. The following letter, dated from Madrid on the 18th instant, 
is taken from the Standard. That journal does not pledge itself to 
the truth of the statements it contains; but the other evening papers 
mention the prevalence of similar rumours in the City. 
_ © A most dreadful revolution broke out to-day, accompanied with great blood- 
shed. For more than a week, symptoms of great commotion were visible ; and 
no sooner was the news of Don Carlos’s arrival at the urmy known, than the 
explosion broke out. Simultaneously the fountains that supply water to the 
city were poisoned by the friars. This, as well as the cholera, makes great ra- 
vages, which have been followed by a massacre of the friars and a pillage of the 
convents, accompanied with the greatest excesses: every thing was confusion 
at the departure of the express. | The Cortes could not meet, and the Govern- 
ment was greatly embarrassed. In fact, there is no knowing where this will 
carry things.” 





The French papers of Thursday, received this morning, contain 
some additional particulars of the proceedings of Don Cartos. On 
the 20th, he was at a place called Santa Cruz de Campezo, with eleven 
battalions ; but of what force these battalions consisted, is not mentioned. 
He had not made more than three hundred recruits. The Guzeite 
de France contains an apocryphal proclamation in the name of Don 
CaRLos, summoning the Cortes. Ropt is endeavouring to decoy the 
rebel mountaineers into the plains, but without success. The arrival 
of Don Cartos in Spain was known in Madrid on the 18th of this 
month. Strict orders have been issued by the French Government to 
prevent the transport of arms and ammunition across the Spanish 
frontier. 

The Nottingham election terminated yesterday in the return of Sir 
John Hobhouse ; the numbers being—for Hobhouse, 1591; Eagle, 566 ; 
majority for Hobhouse, 1025. 

he election for Sudbury also closed yesterday, under singular cir- 
cumstances ; both the candidates, Sir Edward Barnes and Mr. Bag- 
shaw, having polled the same number of votes, 263; when the Mayor, 
who polled the first day for Sir Edward, assumed the right of giving 
the casting vote in favour of his friend. Sir Edward Barnes was there- 
fore declared to be duly returned. He was chaired amidst throwing 
of stones and much cbaleion. As night advanced, the town became 
more peaceable. 


Mr. Tracy Leigh, a Whig, and Mr. E. Codrington, a Tory, are 
¢andidates for the representation of East Gloucestershire, vacant by the 
death of Sir William Guise. 


The household of the Duke of Cumberland are packing up for the 
return to the Continent. The Duke proceeds to Pyrmont baths. 





Yesterday, sentence of death was passed at the Maidstone Assizes 
on Benjamin Gardner, a private in the 50th Foot, for the murder of his 
sergeant at Chatham, on the 9th instant. And on Tuesday, at Windsor. 
two privates of the second battalion of Coldstream Guards received 
two hundred lashes each for robbing the gardens of Frogmore of fruit 
and vegetables. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHanor, Fripay AFTER 

The Money Market has been in a comparatively tranquil state. Both the 
English and Spanish Stocks were depressed, but have since recovered. The 
fear that the attempt of Don Cantos might lead by its success to the armed 
interference of this country and France in the affairs of the Peninsula, 
operated unfavourably upon the market; and the settlement of the Account 
which took place on Wednesday, went over heavily. On that day, Consols, 
which aré now quoted with the dividend, were for Money 903, but have since 
improved ‘to 91; while the price for the August Account, after having been 
91}, close at 914 4. ¢ 

The Budget will be brought forward to-night in the House of Commons; 
but it is not anticipated that the financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will produce much effect on the value of public Securities. 

In the Foreign Market, though the fluctuations in Spanish Stock have been 
considerable, the business has been on a less extensive scale than usual. On 
Monday, the price was as low as 41}; but a reaction from that to 45§ has oc- 
curred ; and after being at 44}, the closing price of the day is 447 454. Now 
that the hoplessness of the adventure of Don Cards appears to be established, 
the anxieties of the Bondholders are directed to opening of the Cortes, and the 
mode in which that body will deal with the finances. Notwithstanding the 
sinister expectations to the contrary, the session has, we doubt not, already 
opened at Madrid. The belief that the plan to which we alluded in our last 
will form the groundwork of the arrangement to be proposed by the Ministry 
to the Cortes, prevails pretty generally, and it is to this conviction that we 
trace the decline of the various Spanish Stocks, which are current on the Paris 
Exchange, all of which have been seriously depressed. 

The Portuguese Bonds have been comparatively steady. At one time the 
Pp ice was as low as 854; but, with the reaction in Spanish, these Securities 

ave improved, and are now 863§. 
The transactions in Dutch and the other European Stocks have been very 
few. The South American Stocks have also been steady. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O’cLocK. 

The Consol Market has been steady during the morning, and the transactions 
have been very few and unimportant. The fluctuations of Spanish Stock have 
been considerable. At the opening of the market, the price was 444; some con- 
siderable sales have since been effected, and depressed the Bonds as low at 423. 
A reaction has since taken place, and the ‘price is now 433 §. These sales are 
attributed to a reported Carlist disturbance in Madrid; a rumour of which has 
been rife the whole morning, but to which little importance has been attached. 

Sarurpay, Four o’crock. 

Consols for Account are 914. An express has reached town which left Ma- 
drid at midnight on the 18th instant : by it we learn that owing to a belief among 
the populace, that the wells and fountains had been poisoned, some serious com- 
motions had occurred,—several monks and priests are stated to have fallen sacri- 
fives to the fury of the mob; and the riot was still going on at the departure of 
the courier. Owirg to this intelligence, Spanish Stock has experienced a still 
further decline, and closes at 423 3. 





3 per Cent. Consols....... 90% % Dutch 2} per Cents, ex. div. 574 
Ditto for Account .......... 914 French 3 per Cents ........ —_— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 983 % Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents, .... —— 
Bank Stocks... sccscssesss 2183 219 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 424 
India Stock, ex. div......... 2654 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 85% 4 
Exchequer Bills........... 51 52 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 85% ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 984 Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 804 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 106} 
Danish3 per Cents....... oo 744 52 


Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 42 ¢ 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 2st, Sarah, Whitesides, from China; Statesman: 
Quiller, from Singapore; Orient, White, from Bengal; Severn, Dixon, from Bombay ; 
and Rambler, Anderson, from Mauritius. At Deal, 24th, Forth, Robertson, from Van 
Diemen’s Land, Off Swanage, 23d, William Bryan, Rowan, from ditto. At Liverpool, 
20th, Warwick, Gibson, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, May 29th, Fenella, Bos- 
worth, from the Cape; and Dorothy Foster, Millbank, from Mauritius; 30th, Capri- 
corn, Smith, from ditto; 3lst, Mary Ann, Smith, from the Cape. June 2d, Swallow, 
Neilson, from London; 7th, Sherburne, Corbyn, from Bengal; 8th, Lucy, Watson, 
from Singapore ; 9th, Barretto junior, Sanders, from Bengal; and Peru, Graham, from 
Ceylon. At Van Diemen’s Land, Feb. 18th, Othello, Leggatt, from Liverpool; and 
March 6th, Eldon, M‘Alpin, from Leith. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 2lst, Solway, Proctor, for Mauritius ; and Antelope, 
Adams, for St. Helena; 23d, Glenalvon, Skinner, for the Cape; and 24th, Duke of 
Bedford, Bowen, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 18th, Annandale, Hill, for Bombay. 











THE ARMY. 

Orrice oF Orpnance, July 19.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—First Lieut. A. 0. 
Molesworth to be Second Capt. vice Hough, deceased; Second Lieut, S. B. Hornby to 
be First Lieut. vice Molesworth. 

Wanr-orrice, July 25.—lst Regt. of Life Guards —W. Anderion, Gent. Ridingmaster, 
to have the rank of Cornet and Sub-Lieut. without pay; Lord G, A. F. Paget to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Bailey, who retires. 2d Regt. of Life Guards 
—Corporal J. King, Ridingmaster, to have the rank of Cornet and Sub-Lieut. without 
pay; Regimental Corporal-Major W. Allen to be Regimental Quartermaster, vice Carr, 
appointed Adjutant. 6th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Enusign T. Browne, from the half- 

ay of the 22d Regt. of Foot, to be Veterinary-Surg. vice J. C. Ralston, who returns to 
lis former half-pay. Ist Regt. of Dragoons—Cornet G. K. A Molyneux to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Luxford, who retires; A. Campbell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purcliase, 
vice Molyneux. 16th Regt. of Light Dragoons—J. Philips, Gent. to be Veterinary- 
Surg. vice Spencer, appointed to the 2d Dragoons. 20th Regt. Foot—Ensign H. 
Briscoe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Welch, appointed to the 95th Regt of Foot; 
1,.D. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Briscoe. 35th Foot—Ensiga 
J. A. Campbell, from the half. pay of the 2ist Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign, vice Carmichael, 
deceased, 58th Foot—Second Lieut. C. H. Cragie, from the half pay of the 23d Regt. 
to be Ensign, vice Campbell, whose appointment has not taken place, 66th Foot— 
Capt. T. W. Nesham, from the 75th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Herbert, who ex- 
changes, 75th Foot—Capt. C. Herbert, from the 66th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vico 
Nesham, who exchanges. 76th Foot—Lieutenant-General Sir P, Maitland, K.C.B. 
from the lst West India Regiment, to be Colonel, vice General Chowne, deceased. 
8lst Foot—Ensign George Edward Francis, from the half-pay of the 6th Regi- 
ment of Foot, to be Ensign. 89th Foot—Ensign F. C. Aylmer to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Rochfort, who retires; C. Daly, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Aylmer. 95th Foot—Major C. A. Wrottesley, from the half-pay Unattached, to be 
Major, vice W. T. Cockburn, who exchanges ; Lieut. W. Welch, from the 20th Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Harrison, who retires. 97th Foot—Ensign A. F. Welsford to be Lieut. 
by paces vice Wall, who retires; C. Yard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 

elstord. 

lst West India Regt.—Major-General the Hon. H. King to be Col. vice Sir P. Mait 
land, appointed to the command of the 76th Foot. 2d West India Regt.—F. C. 


Richardson, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Macnab, who retires. 
Memorandum—The half pay of the undermentioned officers bas been cautelled from 

the 25th inst. inclusive, upon their receiving commuted allowances for their Commis 

sions ;—Major J. Kerby, half-pay of the battalion of incorporated Militia of Upper 

Canada; Paymaster T, Berkeley, half-pay 

pay 7th line battalion King’s German toe 


of the 7th Foot; Lieut. R. C. Lloyd, hall 
ion. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
; BIRTHS. 
At Waldershaie Park, the Countess of Guitrorp, of a son. 
At Woodbrook, Queen’s County, Lady Janer Wrimor, of a daughter. 
On the 15th inst., at Wemyss Castle, the Lady Emma Wemyss, of a son. 
On the 18th inst., at Leamington, Warwickshire, the Lady of Captain Puttsney, 
(2th Lancers, of a daugliter. 
On the 2ist inst., at Dublin, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Kine, K.H., of a daughter. 
On the 16th insf., at East Looe, the wife of Captain Tour Nicotas, C.B. K.HL, of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d inst., at Marylebone Church, Samuer. EpMonp Fatxiner, Esq., third son 
of the late Sir Samuel Falkiner, Bart., to Mary, third daughter of James Bouwens, Esq. 

At Kensington, Lieut.-Col. SrapLeron, to CHaRtotrs, daughter of the late Hon. 
Sir William Ponsonby. 

On the 22d inst., at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and afterwards at the Legation of her 
Majesty the Queen of Portugal, in the presence of the Portuguese Ambassador and the 
Consul-Geveral, A. J. Freire Marreco, Esq., of Cintra Cottage, Stoke Newington, 
to Anna Laura, third daughter of T. F, Harrison, Esq., of New Broad Street. 

On the 7th inst., at St. Thomas’s Church, Winchester, the Rev. Ronert Suuckpuren, 
Rector of Aldborough, Norfolk, to Exizaneru, daughter of G. K. Lyford, Esq., of 
Winchester. 

On the 24th inst., at Marylebone Church, Capt. Grorce H. Sornesy, of the 34th 
Regiment Madras Light Infantry, to CaruERine, third daughter of the late Richard 
Lane, Esq., of Argyll Street. 

DEATHS. 

On the 21st inst., the Marchioness of Heaprorr, at her residence, Cumberland Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park. 

On the 19th inst., at Woolwich, in his 61st year, the Rev. Joun Mubuens, M.A., 
formerly of Clapham, and for many years Minister of Balham Hill Chapel. 

On the 22d inst., Parrick Hrarry, Esq., of Hertford Street, Mayfair, in his 82d year. 

On the 22d inst., at his house in Albany Terrace, Regent’s Park, Mr. ALuEy, the 
barrister. The immediate cause of his death was scarlet fever, but he had lately be- 
come much attenuated in consequence of the mistake he made some time ago in taking 
poison, 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XX. 
ENCORE! THE GACHIS! 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 23d July 1834. 

Sir—In my last letter I dwelt at some Jength on the affairs of Spain. To- 
day I must again allude to them; but I shall also examine with attention the 
other elements of this ‘* epouvantable gachis.” 

And first of all, let us attend to the admissions of our enemies. These are 
often more instructive and convincing, than even the better arguments of our 
friends. Well then, the Journal des Débats—the journal of the Doctrinaires— 
of the Ghent-absconding Doctrinaires—the journal in which Guizor, VILLE- 
MAIN, and the men of that clique have been writing for years——the journal of 
the Counter-Revolution—has come forward to-day to make its admissions—to 
ask pardon of the Opposition—to acknowledge that it was wrong, and that the 
Government was wrong too, and that the Opposition was right in demanding 
that the French Chambers should meet, bond fide meet, on the 3lst of this 
month of July; and not merely meet to adjourn, as Tu1ers and Soutt, and 
their confederates proposed, only a few weeks ago. But you shall hear the 
Débats itself; you shall listen to its own admissions; you shall see how this 
renegade print now wishes to return to the Revolution and to the men of the 
Revolution, after having betrayed, insulted, imprisoned, and massacred them. 
Sour is turned out!) Grrarp, who fought in the streets of Paris against the 
soldiers of Cuartes the Tenth, is named President of the Council. The 
Opposition in the new Chambers is courted and flattered. The pacific promises 
and assurances of foreign powers turns out to be moonshine ; and now the Doctri- 
naires—impudent vagabonds that they are—cry aloud against the Counter- 
Revolutionary party, just as if its politics and opinions were those of the 
Courrier Frangais, Journal du Commerce, or National. 1 have made use of 
a strong epithet when I have called these lying, tricking, cheating Doctrinaires, 
“impudent vagabonds ;” but I have done so advisedly—for they have vaga- 
bondized about for the last twenty years—have endeavoured to attach themselves 
to whatever party was most popular for the time being—have gained their liv-. 
ings by dishonest practices ; and now once more, in July 1834, perceiving that 
the Counter- Revolution is in danger—that France is awakening from her sleep, 
and will soon utter a cry which shall make the earth tremble—are for turning 
completely round—are dor attacking the very Counter- Revolution they have en- 
couraged—and are hoping to save their places, their purses, and their positions, 
by shouting louder than the rest ‘¢ Vive la Liberté! Vive la Revolution! ” 
But I will not detain you longer frorn this article of the Journal des Débats. It 
isa memorable document. It will make the heads, hearts, and backs ache of 
the deluded Juste Milieu, who were deceived by the cry of ‘ Peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace. 

“The events which have transpired have proved that the Opposition were right. We 
admit this without difficulty. It is right that the Chambers should meet on the 31st 
July; and that they should really, bond side assemble. The Government did think, 
that in the midst of the general security, and at this epoch of the year, the greatest 
number of Deputies would not come to Paris; and that it was better to save some of 
them a useless journey, by warning them that there would be no session. The Govern- 
ment made a mistake ; and we were mistaken with the Government. Events are proving, 
and have proved, that we have not yet arrived at that degree of security when it 
matters little whether a country has or has not a Chamber all ready for action. The 
session which is about to open on the 3lst July may become a session most grave. The 
events of which Spain is the theatre—the change of the President of the Council in 
France—the Ministerial shock in England—render the presence and the support of the 
Chambers necessary to the Government. We were then wrong. Let those who think 
themselves infallible triumph at this admission. We prefer to confess the fact, and to 
condemn ourselves. All amour-propre should always yield to the interests of the 
country ; and it would be strange indeed that the avowal of an error should be con- 
sidered surprising on the part of mere human prudence.” 

_ This I call * gachis,” and the Doctrinaires are evidently chin-deep in it, and 
it is rising to their mouths and eyes. Poor Doctrinaires!’ No, no—we will not 


for your obstinacy, your perversity, your inconsiderateness, and above all for your 
innate Jesuitical love of the principles of that Counter-Revolution which you 
now fear will crush you. But this is not all. After having declared, in the 
article from which I am extracting, that the ‘ foreign portion” of the Spanish 
question is not that which is the most difficult, it observes— 

_“ We must not deceive ourselves, or others. The question is a double one. In 
Spain, by the side of the purely Spanish question, there is another which is French. 
The Couuter-Revolutionary party no longer makes civil war in La Vendée, where it has 
been so often defeated ; but it makes it in Navarre, and in Biscay. Itis there that this 
party will search out the Revolution; it is there it hopes to crush it; it is the Charter 
of 1830 which it menaces in the free institutions founded by the Queen of Spain: and it 
4s to our Chambers it shows the bayonets of Don Carlos driving away the Cortes of 
Madrid. Ifthe Counter-Revolutionary party carries its arms into Spain, it is because 
it thinks its game is more brilliant there than in France.” “ Spain is the field of 
battle; but France is the point aimed at. At Madrid, and at Paris, the question is the 
Same—it is that of Cunstitutionai Munarchies against the Absolute Monarchies of the 
Middle Ages!!!" 

To be sure it is: there is no doubt about it. But is this the Débats we are 
reading ? or is it an article from Marrast in the Tribune, or from ARMAND 
Carnex in the National ? From neither. It is in the Débats—the lead. 
jog article—the large-typed article—the protest of the Government of Louis 
Puttir to justify an intervention in the affairs ‘of Spain, But can it be so? 











I rub my eyes again and again; and look to see if “L. Fs Beatin 


L’Arme” has really signed the Débats as “‘ Le Redactéur en chef, Gerant 
responsable ;” and I find that he has done so—and that in truth and earnest it is 
the Débats. . 

So, then, all the caresses lavished on Pozzo nt Borco have been in vain. 
So then, all the sacrifices made to M. n’Arrony have been in vain. So thea, 
all the humiliation which one French Minister of Foreign Affairs after another 
has submitted to since 1830, at the hands of M. re Werrner, the Pressian 
Minister at Paris, has been invain. So then, the Carlists and Royalists in 
France have been courted and flattered in vain. So then, the expulsion of the 
Polish refugees from France, Belgium, and Switzerland, has been consented to 
in vain. So then, the persecutions to which the patriotic press and clubs of 
France have been subjected have all been in vain. So then, the refusal to unite 
Belgium and France, though Belgium. offered the union, was made to gratify 
the Holy Alliance in vain. So then, the non-settlement of the Belgian ques- 
tion, by France and England, and the non termination of the conferences as to 
that complicated matter, in order to curry favour with the King of Holland and 
the Court of St. Petersburg, have all been in vain. So then, the permission 
granted to the Emperor Nicuotas (if not express and written, at least implied 
and matter-of-fact permission) to convert Poland into a mere Russian military 
province, has been made in vain. So then, the backwardness of France and of 
England (I do not mean the People, but the Governments) to interfere, as they 
ought to have done, in the affairs of Germany at the Congress of Vienna, has 
all been in vain. So then, the scandalous neglect of the same Whig and Doc- 
trinaire Governments to say to Russia ** You shall not advance one step towards 
Constantinople,” has been another concession made to Russia in vain. So 
then, all the laws passed in France against the liberty of the press, and the 
right of association in this country, have been passed to please foreign powers, 
and to gratify the Holy Alliance, in vain. So then, Italy has been humbled by 
France in vain; and Greece has been left to Russian dictation and influence in 
vain; and Switzerland has been counsclled to ask pardon of the King of Sar- 
dinia and of the Emperor of Austria in vain. Yes, yes; all this has been done 
in vain: and I am glad of it. IT rejoice at it. I thank God on my bended 
knees that all these concessions have been made in vain; and 1 thank God that 
the enemies of liberty, the Whigs and the Doctrinaires of France and of 
England, are now compelled to admit that the question Now TO BE DECIDED, 
“1s THAT OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHIES, AGAINST THE ABSOLUTE 
Monarcuirs or tHE Mippie AceEs.” There will be another question by- 
and-by— between Republics and Constitutional Monarchies ;” but for the pre- 
sent, we will dispose of that which is on the ¢apis, and fight roundly and fairly 
the battle announced by the Débats. 

Now all this is what I call “* gachis ;” and ifever in any country in the world 
a government was up to its eyes and ears in a slough of despondency and misery, 
that Government is certainly that of the French Doctrinaires. 

Russia does not dream of being friendly with the Revolution of 1830. Austria 
does not dream of recognizing the Constitutions of Spain or of Portugal. 
Prussia has not the slightest idea of acknowledging the division of Belgium 
from Holland. These powers have been tricking for four years—gaining time— 
deluding the Court and the dynasty of Louis Paitir—jesting and jeering with 
the Whigs and the House of Brunswick—and mocking, yes mocking the Pa1- 
MERSTONS and the TALLEYRANDS, the Greys and the Brocuies of France 
and England. And now the battle to be fought “is that of Constitutional 
Monarchies against the Monarchies of the Middle Ages!” 

But will the Doctrinaires be allowed to fight this battle? Will France 
trust such men as Persit, Tn1ers, De Ricny,and Guizort, with her interests 
in such a cause, and during such a conflict ?—Certainly not! A cry will soon 
be heard in France, which shall not be uncertain—shall not be suspicious— 
shall not issue from the mouths of such journals as the Débats, or from the 
pens of such writers as M. Bertin; but a ery of “EN avant” shall be 
raised, and the Revolution of 1830 shall attain its end. 

This is the state of gachis in which France is placed,—her dearest interests, 
her most valued rights, her integrity, her institutions, her liberties, all in 
jeopardy, and all in danger, in consequence of the anti-national march of her 
Government since March 1831. But will public feeling be revived ? will pub- 
lic indifference disappear ? will the Doctrinaires, who have lavished for three 
years incessant praises on the ‘good faith” of the Holy Alliance, now be able 
to convince France that in this, as in other respects, the Government has been 
deceived ?—I know not, but I think not. Public feeling and public energy 
will return ; patriotism and revolutionary sentiment will come back ; but wo to 
the Doctrinaires, in my opinion, when once the current shall set in; for when 
France shall find herself betrayed, oh then she will become a rampant and even 
most savage lion! This is the gachis; and the Doctrinaires are sweating 
blood with apprehension and horror. They will soon call on the Opposition to 
deliver and to save them; but then the Opposition must leave them to their 
fate, and abandon them to their destiny. 

Nor is this all. The affairs of the East are more and more complicated. 
Russia will not yield. Russia is extending, hourly, her influence in Turkey, 
and in the whole of the South of Europe. Her naval forces are augmenting. 
Her army and navy bold the Dardanelles in their power. Russia requires that 
England should diminish her naval forces in Mediterranean, and that France 
should remain at home; whilst LABEcKE is sent to Paris to demand the expul-- 
sion of all Polish refugees. This is another element in the gachis. 

Then come the affairs of Algiers—the cause of Donna Marra in Portugal— 
the occupation of Ancona by the French—the situation of Switzerland—and 
above all, the Belgian-Dutch discussion. On all of these, the Holy Alliance has 
determined not to yield. Don Micuet is to get back to Portugal, as Don 
Caxtos was sent back to Spain. By this time he has probably left Genoa. 
The Legitimists of France and the Tories of England supply money ad kbitum. 
Nothing in the shape of money is wanting. ‘The King of Holland assures 
his absent friends, that every thing is marching most satisfactorily ;”’ and he 
renews his promise ‘‘ never to yield.” The French Government knows all this: 


) I | and therefore it feels how stiff, how sticking, how vexatious and troublesome is 
reproach you, for your want of ** human prudence ;” but we will reproach you | 


this gachis. 

Pozzo »1 Borco, WertHer, and D’Arrony, have expressly told M. pr 
Rieny, that if a French army shall enter Spain, there will be immediately a 
Prussian and Austrian army on the Rhine. Russian will avail herself of that 
moment to extend her Southern conquests ; whilst Spain, if governed by Don 
Car os (and this is not impossible), will agitate and annoy the Southern and 
Western provinces of France against the Charter of 1830 and in favour of the 
Duke of Borpgaux. A French national Ministry would then enter Spain 
50,000 strong, to the tune of the Marseilluise ; and from that moment Europe 
would be free ! 

Bus will the Doctrinaires do this?—No. Will the Whigs encourage this ?— 
No. And yet they admit that the battle to be fought, “is that of Constitutional 
Monarchies, against the Monarchies of the Middle Ages!!!” 

This is the gachis. Such men as Geranp and MELBourNE, ALTHOR? and 
Humann, Duncannon and Ducuaret, Guizor and BrouGHam, may be 
very successful in introducing us into such gachis ; but will be wholly unable to 
extricate us from it. But the People of both countries will soon open their eyes 
—soon speak aloud ; and then all this miserable tripotage will be at an end : 
for, spite of Whigs, and spite of Doctrinaires, the Revolution is marching in 
Europe. I am, Sir, yours obediently, O. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMORALIZED STATE OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. Exuice has informed the House of Commons, that “ in the 
last two years one fifth of the whole Army on English stations has 
passed through the public gaols.” One fifth in two years is the 
same as the tenth annually. With this fact in view, Mr. ELuice 
might well say, that “ we had arrived at a pass in military dis- 
cipline which required the most sober and serious consideration.” 
But, in order to see the full force of the statement, we must 
compare the condition of the Army, as regards crime, with that of 
the non-military population. 

The total number of commitments for crime in England and 
Wales may be taken, in round numbers, at twenty thousand an- 
nually. If this is thought to be a little under the mark for the 
last year, the returns for which we have not at hand, it should be 
borne in mind, that the commitments of soldiers are therein in- 
cluded, and that the floggings and other modes of punishing the 
military are not taken into Mr. Exxice’s calculation; for he 
expressly says, that one fifth had passed through the gaols in two 
years. The population of England and Wales is about fourteen 
tnillions; and if we deduct from that amount four millions 
for infants and persons in the eye of the law incapable of 
crime,—a very liberal deduction certainly,—we shall find that 
one out of every five hundred of the civil population, and one out 
of every ten of the military, are annually committed for crimes. 
This exhibits the demoralization of the Army in its frightful 
enormity. It is quite manifest that the system on which it is 
governed cannot be changed too soon. All the fine talk we hear 
occasionally about the admirable management at the Horse 
Guards, is worth nothing in opposition to the appalling facts 
mentioned by Mr. Eutice. 

Military men are excessively touchy when “ civilians” meddle 
with their department. But the absolute necessity of the case 
will compel interference from without, seeing that the internal 
administration of the Army is so extremely defective. It is mere 
nonsense to impute the increase of crime in the soldiery to the 
diminution of flogging; for it is notorious that a flogging 
Colonel has always the most disorderly regiment, and that a man 
once flogged becomes callous to shame and a worthless vagabond. 
Neither is it to be attributed to the restriction of the number of 
lashes inflicted; for three hundred may be made quite as savage a 
punishment as a thousand, if the commanding officer so wills it. 
We have several times lately been struck with the fact that the 
surgeon has puta stop to the flogging when only a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred lashes have been laid on, whereas formerly 
he scarcely ever found it necessary to interfere to save the lives 
of the poor victims until double the number had been given. The 
fact is, that the drummers are now more frequently changed, and 
more skilfully trained to the performance of their horrid duty. It 
is therefore necessary to prove that floggingsare really less severe, 
before the increase of crime can be attributed to the regulations 
lately foreed upon the Horse Guards by public opinion. 

There is no occasion to beat about for the causes which have ren- 
dered our Army such a receptacle and nursery for the depraved. 

According to the aristocratic system on which promotions are 
regulated, no active, ambitious young man of the lower ranks, can 
hope to rise above the post of sergeant. The higher stations in the 
Army are monopolized by lords and gentlemen, who would not 
for the world associate with a plebeian. This is sufficient of itself 
to deter the men most valuable for the service from inlisting. 
Bonaparte understood the method of turning to good account 
the ambition of men in humble life, better than our aristocratic 
rulers. We have been told on good authority, though we do not 
recollect to have seen it stated in print, that for some nights pre- 
vious to his last departure from Paris to join his army at Water- 
loo, he employed himself in making out lists of the common soldiers 
and lower class of officers, whom he intended to advance from the 
ranks immediately after his expected victory—as the surest me- 
thod of recruiting his army with the best men in France. 

The liability to flogging, on the complaint of a perhaps drunken 
officer, is also an excellent reason for keeping men of good cha- 
racter and proper feeling from the Army. 

Then, idleness is the root of all evil: and in time of peace soldiers 
are emphatically lazy, their most laborious duties being little 
better than monotonous trifling. How can we expect such men, 
as our absurd and vicious system compels us to fill the ranks with, 

to resist those temptations to which so many of their half-pay of:- 
ficers yield—as the Police records of the Metropolis testify ? Until 
some means are invented of providing useful and agreeable em- 
ployment to the military in time of peace, they will continue to be 
drunken, dissolute, quarrelsome, and thievish—ay, even although 
better men in the first instance were induced to inlist, than are en- 
trapped into the service at present. Human nature cannot resist 
the temptations to which want of rational and profitable employ- 
ment subjects soldiers. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion, from the admitted facts re- 
specting the state of the Army—that either the whole military 
system must be altered, and a less aristocratic and more sensible one 
adopted ; or the Army itself must be disbanded. Such ruftians as 
the Secretary at War describes so large a proportion of the soldiery 
to be, ought not to be trusted with arms in their hands. They 
are formidable only to their unarmed fellow-subjects and paymas- 
ters. The House of Commons has the power in its own hands to 

effect reforms, in spite of the Duke and Lord Hitt. This should 




















be remembered when the next Estimates are brought forward: it 
reflects disgrace on the House, and on Mr. Exicr’s administration, 
that it has escaped correction in the present session. What! 
shall we nurse and maintain some thousands of gaol-birds in the 
uniform of soldiers, when, by proper management, respectable and 
well-behaved men can be had for the same money? Once open 
the upper ranks of the Army to all the deserving—establish the 
rule that promotion shall go by merit only—abolish cruel and dis- 
gusting punishments—and the finest young men in the country 
will be eager for the service which they now hold in fear and 
hatred. Surely 40,000 such as these would be a more effective 
force than twice the number of men so depraved and unruly as Mr, 
Ex.icz describes the British soldiery of the present day. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH THE OBSTRUCTIVES ; 
MINISTERIAL CHANGE OF POLICY. 


Ir has been a frequent complaint in this journal, that public 
opinion is not brought to bear against the Peers with any thing 
like its real force. The miserable practice of defending or aban- 
doning measures on false pretences, has prevented the People 
from seeing as distinctly as they ought to see where the obstacles 
to good measures really lie. The Peers have not had a fair trial 
The Ministers have been an “intermediate substance” betweer 
them and the People. We shall not give up all hope of reducing 
their Lordships to a reasonable course of behaviour, until numer 
ous good measures shall have been sent up to them in rapid suc 
cession from the Commons, and all such as they reject returned 
upon them in a more formidable shape. If they are again and 
again rejected, then it is plain that very stringent applications 
must be resorted to. But we are unwilling to believe that the ma- 
jority of the Peers are confirmed idiots; and none but such would 
hazard their existence, or their privileges even, in open defiance of 
the warnings which would then become palpable and constant. 

This was the line of conduct we recommended long ago. It is 
little more than a month since we repeated our admonition, in an 
article entitled ‘“ Obstructions to Rational Legislation."* It was 
then thought an abominable doctrine by the Whigs, who pro- 
fessed a tender apprehension of any thing that might bring on a 
collision with the Peers. The Globe was especially desirous cf 
maintaining their Lordships’ right to their own opinion, and 
anxious to demonstrate the folly of passing measures in the Com- 
mons which were sure to be rejected in the Lords. But “a 
change has come o'er the spirit ” of these gentlemen. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle last week advocated a succession of vigorous 
measures in spite of the Peers; and even the Globe had an elabo- 
rate article, this week, to prove the advantage of knocking fre- 
quently at their Lordships’ door with measures of reform,—re- 
minding its readers, that if a bill be once rejected, it does not fol- 
low that it will be rejected a second time; and that Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Act were carried by persevering 
attacks on the Peers. 

What is the cause of this change in the Globe? There can be 
but one reason, where that journal is concerned. The policy of 
Ministers must be altered, or at least they must profess to have 
changed it. How comes it that the Ministers have abandoned 
their “intermediate” position? The murder is out at last—Earl 
Grey is no longer Premier. He was the grand patron of tem- 
porizing, conciliatory policy; and now that he is gone, his col- 
leagues are prepared to act with discreet boldness. At least we 
think there are grounds for this hope. We trust that the Nation 
will not again be disappointed. Present prospects are unques 
tionably brightening. 

In the meanwhile, we think it only fair to remind our readers, 
that the Ministerial journals are now recommending a course of 
proceeding which, a very short time ago, they denounced as dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional, but which the Spectator advocated 
as sound, safe, and necessary. They are now using “ our thunder.” 

* Spectator, No.31l, 





MORE EXCUSES FOR WHIG PROCRASTINATION. 
Tue eradication of all proved abuses, is the principle on which 
the Reform Ministers profess to act. It was the expectation that 
their deeds would accord with this principle, that induced the Na- 
tion to support them. The object of the Tory Administrations 
was to perpetuate abuses which were profitable to their party. 
And yet now we are told by the Government organs, that the 
performances of Tory Ministers are the criterion by which to try 
the merits of Lord ALrHorp and his colleagues. This habit of 
‘trying ourselves by ourselves,” was denounced by St. Paut, as 
delusive and dangerous in matters of religion. It is at least 
equally so in politics—more especially when one of the parties 
whose merits are to be weighed was turned adrift for neglect of 
duty arising from selfish motives. It would no doubt be extremely 
agreeable to the Whig Ministers, and it would render the task of 
defending them infinitely more easy than the Cowrier finds it, if 
the Reformers of England could be induced to adopt the accom- 
modating mode of estimating the value of Ministerial exertions 
which he recommends. But, unluckily, this can never be the 
case. And we are quite certain that the Courter, with all his in- 
genuity, despairs of persuading the people of England to be satis- 
fied with a Ministry only a little better than that which contented 
itself with carrying the Beer Act in one session. 

The Whig organ admits, that “ Ministers should during the va- 
cation make preparation for the business of the ensuing session. 
There appears to be a glaring inconsistency in his adoption of this 
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rule, and in his defence of the Ministerial mode of carrying on the 
pusiness of the country. The present session commenced on the 
4th of February ; but it was not until thel5th of April that the Eng- 
lish Tithe Bill, since abandoned, was brought in. The Poor-Law 
Bill was read a first time on the 17th of April; the Church-rate 
Bill (since given up) on the 21st of April, and the Irish Tithe 
Bill did not reach a second reading till the 2d of May. It has 
since been so altered, by Ministers themselves, that it may hardly 
be deemed a month old. It thus appears, that the principal mea- 
sures of the session were not introduced till ten or twelve weeks 
after it opened. Why were they not laid at an earlier period be- 
fore the Legislature? Because they were not ready—because Mi- 
nisters had not done what the Courter admits to be their duty— 
they had not prepared during the vacation for the business of the 
ensuing session. The Repeal debate did not commence till the 
god of April; so that Ministers were not hampered with it for the 
first eleven weeks after Parliament met. 

We are induced to recur to the subject of the Ministerial want 
of preparation, again and again, in consequence of the experience 
we have of its evil effects. Scarcely a day elapses, without some 
excellent measure being given up, because there is now no time 
for its completion or discussion. Had Ministers been faithful 
and industrious, there would have been abundance of time. But 
they obstinately adhere to old practices, and scout every attempt to 
improve the mode of transacting Parliamentary business. In this 
course, too, they are encouraged by a portion of the press; and if 
they listen to the soothing flattery of their partisans, we shall have 
another lazy vacation, and another profitless, or nearly profitless ses- 
sion, next year. It is in the hope of better things—of effectual im- 
provement—that we raise our voices against Whig procrastination, 


THE “ UNNOBLING” OF BARON BROUGHAM 
AND VAUX. 
Lorp Broveuamo is reported to have told the canny Scotch Mem- 
bers who treated him toa dinner the other day, that he would give 
allhe possesses, whether in fortune, reputation, or influence, to 
undo the patent by virtue of which he sits in the House of Lords. 

The Chancellor's declaration does not surprise us. He is con- 
stitutionally unfitted for the soil intowhich he was so injudiciously 
for himself and the public transplanted ; and it is becoming evident 
that the soil is no less unsuited to him. The Broom is naturally 
a hardy plant, which thrives best in the Northern blast,—the very 
reverse of the delicate exotic, which lives only in the artificial 
climate of a hothouse. Let us see what can be done to remove 
it from the unhealthy atmosphere, where, from numerous indi- 
cations, it seems destined to wither and decay. 

Does a patent of peerage, like the imposition of hands, stamp 
onthe receiver an indelible character, from which no subsequent 
act of his own can relieve him? This, in Lord BrouGgHam’s 
case, would be peculiarly; hard, because as Chancellor he was the 
maker of his own patent; and ought not the creator to be allowed 
to destroy his own creation? Can he not, like other Peers, 
“do as he likes with his own?” Anciently, peerages could 
be resigned; but the House of Lords has resolved that a 
Peer of England cannot fling away his coronet or doff his 
ermined robes. What then can be done for poor Lord 
BroucHamM? A Bill, not of Pains and Penalties, but of relief 
from Pains and Penalties, might be introduced; and certainly 
without fear of opposttion from the Lords, who would gladly get 
rid of their chief; whilst the Commons would rejoice at the pros- 
pect of recovering their most eloquent, if not most consistent or 
most logical leader. The King night, we apprehend, be induced to 
give his consent. Thus the wish of the Chancellor to be relieved 
from his Peer-like state seems easily attainable; and if he is not 
gratified, the sincerity£ of his desire may be doubted. All that 
would remain to effect the wnnobling of the noble Lord, would be 
the ceremony of conducting him owt of the House. This is to be 
accomplished according to the following programme. 

CEREMONIAL OF THE UnNOBLING OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
BROUGHAM AND VAUX, AND FOR CONDUCTING HIM SAFELY OUT OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Kettle-drums, muffled and covered with crape, 
beating a dead march. 
Heralds, their tabards inside out, their sword-knots, collars, &c. covered 
with crape, and wearing black scarfs. 
Black Rod, in deep mourning, wearing a black scarf and crape ; 
his Red being double japanned for the occasion. 

Garter King of Arms, his tabard reversed ; crape on his collar and sword-knot, 
and wearing a black scarf; holding in his hands a black velvet cushion, 
thereon the Patent of Lord Brougham and Vaux, surrounded 
by large margins of black, and having the Great Seal, being 
the last time it was used by Lord Brougham, 
reimpressed on black wax. 

The Clerk of Parliament, in deep mourning, habited in a long black cloak, 
and bearing the Bill of Relief, on a black velvet cushion. 

The procession having reached the Woolsack, 

The Bill of Relief is to be read; and then the Patent; but beginning with 
the latter at the end, reading it backwards. 

Lord Broucnam and Vaux is then to-fall into the procession, habited in 
deep mourning, wearing a black wig and a velvet cloak ; his coronet being left 
on the Woolsack, with his Peer’s and Chancellor’s robes, covered with a pall. 

_ To conceal the joy with which his face must be animated, which would be 

indecorous to the House, he is to wear a mask, adapted to the movements of 

the face by a mechanical process, which Mr. Ban3ace could easily contrive. 

The procession, followed by the Officers of the House, and such Peers as 
thought proper to join it, is then to march, backwards, to the noble Lord’s 
Proper place on the Barons’ Beneh; where he is to take his seat. Lord 
Suarrespury (being seated on the Woolsack) is to rise, take off his hat, and 

wto Lord Broucuam; who is to return the compliment, then rise, and with 
the procession in the same order, retreat to the Bar of the House. 








On reaching the Bar, the Ex-Lord is to make a speech extempore, de omni- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis, with a handsome episode in praise of the Here- 
ditary Peerage, and of each of their Lordships individually. At the conclusion 
of his speech, the ceremony shall be considered complete; and the quondam 
Lord BrovGcHam and Vaux will then remove his mask, take off his wig, and 
give three loud huzzas; which are to be returned by the Peers; and whilst 
their late confrere cuts a few capers d-la- Grimaldi (as a contrast to the scene 
of the ‘‘ bended knee” acted by him a few years ago on nearly the same spot), 
and retires through the folding doors which lead to the House of Commons, 
their Lordships will chant “ Te Deum,” accompanied by an organ, placed 
near the Throne, at which Lord Burcuersn will preside. 


KNOWLES'S FAREWELL BENEFIT. 
SHer1pan Knowtss has been playing at the Victoria this week, 
in his own dramas, previous to his departure for America, the 
land of promise for theatrical talent. To make the most of his 
limited time, he has been “ working double tides” playing two 
characters on one evening—hard work for both audience and actor. 
We saw him in William Teli on Wednesday, after he had ap- 
peared in his Blind Beggar. William Teli is the most effective 
of all his personations; and he never acted with more genuine 
fervour than on this night. He gave such spontaneous expres- 
sions to the feelings which animate William Tell, that we lost 
sight of the actor and the dramatist—the hardy mountaineer, the 
patriot, the father was before us! The audience were fairly car- 
ried away with the tide of passion; and involuntary exclamations 
of admiration and delight burst forth at intervals from different 
parts of the house—even the actors admired. 

We would willingly let this impression be the last left by 
KNoWLEs as an actor; but we cannot deny ourselves the satisfac- 
tion of joining in the shouts of farewell at his benefit on Monday, 
when he takes his leave of the English public. On this occasion, 
Macreapy will perform Virginius, and KNow es the sturdy war- 
rior Dentutus for the first time. This character is admirably adapted 
to his persen and style of acting. We hope, that this will bea 
glorious exception to the previous benefits—so miscalled—which 
Know tes has had. When the public lose a favourite, their regret 
knows no bounds; they are forward to commemorate his worth. 
Let us anticipate by a day or two the honours intended for 
Know tgs when he is gone, and pay them in a substantial shape 
on Monday night, so as to make up for past remissness; and let 
him depart with a solid testimony of the regard of his countrymen. 

Liston also lends his services at this benefit. 








THE ENGLISH OPERA. 

THE new opera, Nowrjahad, with which it had been intended to 
open the house, was produced on Monday night. The same, or 
nearly the same piece (without music), was brought out at Drury 
Lane about twenty years since; and Mr. ArNnoxp, having given 
it the requisite operatic additions, selected Mr. E. Loner as his 
composer. This ycung man, the son of the excellent violino 
primo of Bath, has been completing his musical studies in Ger- 
many, under FerpINAND Rigs; and Nourjahad, though not his 
first dramatic work, is the first which has had to stand the severe 
test of a public ordeal. 

The story is founded on Mrs. SuHertipan’s well-known tale of 
the same name; of which the object and moral may be given in 
the words of one of its personages: “ Let this dream of exist- 
ence,” said the Persian Sultan to Nourjahad, “ bea lesson to thee, 
never to suppose that riches can insure happiness, that the grati- 
fication of our passions can satisfy the human heart, or that the 
immortal part of our nature will suffer us to taste unmixed felicity 
in a world which was never meant for our final place of abode.” 
The names and chief events of the story are retained; and the 
dramatis persone are 





Schemzeddin..... ob pavdubecieectes ... Mr. Witson, 
Nourjahad......0.00+ Mr. H. Puities, 
PRAORNE sesh iavravindincsaue Mr. Keetey, 
Mandane .........00008 .» Miss Heaty, 
BOIOG sa iincesainoiaretasiantasnseen Miss Romer, 


We think Arno;p acted wisely in beginning his new era with 
an English opera; whether prudently in beginning with this 
opera, remains to be seen. We wish it may be so. Our first im- 
pression was a favourable one; for even the imperfect previous re- 
hearsal satisfied us that it was not the work of a bungler. A 
young man sits down to such a task full of enthusiasm and hope; 
‘and we feel little disposed to deal with his work in a captious or 
severe mood, but rather in the spirit of friendly encouragement, 
to select its excellences as the prominent themes on which to 
dwell. Gladly would we fan the almost extinguished embers of 
the English dramatic school of music into a flame; and whatever 
we shall have occasion to censure in Mr. Lopen’s essay, will be 
with a view to correction and improvement in his future attempts 
to the realization of our wishes, as far as he may be instrumental 
in their accomplishment. 

Of the mechanical part of his art Mr. Lover is fully master. 
Experience will teach him an improved and chastened use of in- 
strumental combinations and effects; but he already knows how to 
employ and combine instruments well. In this department of 
operatic writing he already surpasses most of the Ltalian composers 
ofthe present day. Nor is he deficient in imagination, without which 
mere learning is but pedantry. He possesses the latter—the means ; 





and he manifests the occasional power to make them subsidiary to 
the former—the end. Here, then, are the two great requisites for 
a composer; and where Mr. Lover has failed, it has been from 
the interposition of difficulties which he could not avoid, or from 
the want of that experience which must direct an artist to the fit- 





He must look to Na- 


ting and proper employment of his means. 
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ture as his guide, and not suffer himse'f to be seduced from her 
delightfal yet ever-varying path. Unfortunately for our debutant, 
he is not the pupil of a vocal school. Ries is an anti-melodist. 
Whether of sacred or profane music—whether of his Oratorios or 
Operas, not a single phrase sticks in our memories. They are all 
art, and no nature. From the character of Mr. LopEr’s Overture, 
we expected that he was rather about to take AuBEr as his model ; 
and some of the pieces had a decidedly French flavour; but, on the 
whole, the opera was too much what might be expected from a 
pupil of Rizs. It would really seem, sometimes, that the com- 
poser’s object was to ascertain how often and how abruptly he 
«could wander from one key to another. That this is a dangerous 
though tempting experiment to a young writer, we think Mr. 
‘Loper must have been convinced in the duet “ I've watch’d where 
the labouring bee.” Such transitions, however striking in ima- 
gination, are seldom realized with correctness by combined voices 
and instruments. Neither of the singers (Miss Hraty and 
Puituips) appeared to feel in what key they were singing; their 
temperament, unquestionably, was sometimes not that of the band. 
And this display of difficulties was wholly uncalled for by the 
words. Let Mr. Loprr look over Extiort’s glee, “ The Bee,” and 
he will there see how gracefully, how appropriately music can be 
made to enforce the same sentiment. 

Like many vocal writers of the present day, the author of this 
opera has been too regardless of the meaning and accentuation of 
his words. Some of his songs have the character of puctry awk- 
wardly fitted to music, rather than of music suggested by poetry ; 
aud in one of the choruses the word “ glory” is repeated a dozen 
times in succession, with a strong accent on the last syllable. 
We almost suspect that the usual fate of English opera-writers 
has attended him, and that, for lack of sufficient time, he has been 
driven to compile (from his own resources) where he ought to 
have composed. The pervading error in the construction of the 
piece, is a disregard of the paramount claims of melody. That 
the audience thought so, was evident from the greediness with 
which they seized on a very charming and animated trio, “ Soft is 
the murmur of the summer breeze :” it seemed as if “ina barren and 
dry land, where no water was,” a fountain had sprung up at their 
feet, and that three draughts were necessary to quench their thirst. 
This hint, we are assured, will not be lost on the composer. 

For the other defects in the opera he is not responsible: and 
we state them in order to show some of the difficulties against 
which he had to contend. First of all, the piece is not calculated 
for operatic effect. It is a mere amplification of the second 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, where the story will be found, from the 3d 
to the 11th verse: and the songs might have been extracted from 
Prior's Solomon or Pope's Essay on Man. They conclude thus— 

* Be sure, whatever is, is best, 
And leave to Providence the rest.” 
“ He deathless agony shall bear, 
And live the victim of despair, 
Alone.” 
«* The moment’s present joy pursue, 

; No human bliss can last.” 

‘These may be sound and sober truths, but they are sorry ma- 
terials for a composer, at least when they follow in such prim and 
orderly succession. PHi.tips had a song of some spirit and force, 
‘which the audience caught at eagerly; but the object of the others 
being merely “to point a moral,” were listened to rather with ac- 
quiescence than approbation. 

Another fault is, the identity of the Finales to the first and 
second acts: and they are not only alike, but sombre—a hymn 
to sleep being the subject of each. Here, where the composer 
usually gathers up his strength for his great effort, he was obliged 
in the words of the Finale) to employ 

** Not a breath and not a sound, 
Save what from lulling music flows.” 
Now, it may be well to sleep once in the course of an opera; but 
hard is the lot of that composer who is required to draw a second 
time upon the somnolent propensities of his auditors, The chorus, 
as‘a chorus, had great merit; but as a finale in an opera, it was 
lamentably out of place. 

We suspect that, as usual, some of the defects of the piece may 
be-charged on the singers. In Miss HEALy’s song, the first move- 
ment was cut out; and there were some strong symptoms of a 
coda having been added, in order to give her an opportunity for 
a display of vocal agility; the passages with which it concluded 
seeming rather an excrescence than an integral part of the air. 

We have noticed these weak points in the new opera, in order 
that no inference against English operas in general may be drawn 
from its possible want of attractive power. Should this piece suc- 
ceed, it is fair to presume that something better of the same kind 
will attract even more of the public attention. The first night's 
performance drew a crowded house, and the audience evinced the 

reatest willingness to be pleased. At the fall of the curtain, 
Mr. Lover was called for to receive the plaudits of the audience. 
The performers had taken pains with their parts, and contributed 
their share to the success of the opera. Miss Heatry has an 
agreeable voice, of sufficient power for this theatre: but she is in 
a fair way of being spoiled for a singer. She is evidently taught 
that it is necesssary to astonish her hearers: let her be content to 
please them, for thus far nature will allow her to go, and no further. 

The scenery, dresses, and decorations, are superb: nothing has 
been omitted which could enhance the effect and insure the suc- 
cess of the piece: and, judging from the liberality of the outlay in 
this department, the manager may be presumed to build much 
upon the fame of the spectacle, 
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CRAWFURD'S COURT OF AVA. 


A snort time since, we alluded to the Indian diplomacy of Lieu- 
tenant Burners with the Court of Sinde, Looking into the se- 
cond edition of Mr. CRawrurn’s Mission to the Court of Ava, we 
find a still richer display upon a similar subject. The reader who 
has a taste for grave burlesque, and who would try the folly 
of forms and ceremonies, testing them by their strangeness, will 
thank us for calling his attention to this publication. The whole 
of the negotiations for a commercial treaty with the Ministers of 
the Golden Foot, are rich in humour; some of them are equal to 
the scenes of any comedy. 

In the vulgar opinion, a diplomatist is a trickster, if not a 
sharper, whose chief qualification is to lie with a grace. The 
lowest attaché of a civilized embassy is, however, above this; not 
because it is wrong, but because it is impolitic. Even a cad will 
not tell a direct lie; and men engaged with their equals im affairs 
of any extent, soon become moral Utilitarians, and discover that 
untruths or equivocations are not only discreditable, but trouble- 
some. They require a succession of inventions to bolster them 
up: even then they are soon detected ; the delinquent is harassed 
by the necessity of perpetual “explanations,” and becomes after 
alla suspected or a marked man. Many whose experience carries 
them above the common notions of a negotiator, still think him 
full of insincerity and guile; that his course is tortuous and wily; 
his actions a series of veiled frauds. In some cases it may be so; 
but we suspect the qualities and aequirements of a first-rate di- 
plomatist are of a higher kind. Nature must have given him 
prudence and sagacity: society must have instilled into him good 
manners, though the “last polish” which we hear talked of 
seems not indispensable, as it is seldom consistent with higher 
qualifications : self-training and study must have made him ac- 
acquainted with the theory and the history of his profession ; ex- 
perience and reflection with its practice and the existing position 
of affairs. He shouid have, moreover, what Bacon calls ‘a mas- 
terly comprehension of opportunities,” and above all, a foreseeing 
mind. In life, every single event may influence future events, or 
it may produce them. To know whether a present arrangement 
is final, or if not, what complexion it may throw over future cir- 
cumstances, or to what circumstances it may probably give rise, 
is the greatest accomplishment of a diplomatist; and one which 
can only be acquired by long and close observation of affiirs, and 
by “much meditating ” upon their course and their results. The 
art which VoLTAt1RE attributes in its perfection to MARLBOROUGH 
—‘‘ de déméler les hommes et de pénétrer les rapports qui sont 
entre leurs plus sécretes pensées, leurs actions, leur gestes, leurs 
discours "—is useful to penetrate intentions, and in delicate and 
doubtful negotiations to know what to propose, what to leave, what 
to insist upon, what to yield. 

Qualifications of this kind differ as much from the common 
beau idéal of a diplomatist, as a profound knowledge of chances 
differs from cogging a die. Their union produces skill, not craft. 
Their exercise, whether for liberalism or despotism, may be con- 
sistent with the utmost plainness and simplicity of manner, such 
as is said to characterize MerreRNICH; and even with the most 
perfect openness of dealing upon the immediate bearing of the 
points, which is said to be displayed by TALLEYRAND—though he 
may not feel called upon to play the prophet for the benefit of 
Noodle or Doodle. Men of the stamp we have described, need not 
defraud their inferiors; to cheat their equals would be difficult. 
They play at a great and complex game, where the best player 
eventually wins, even with the odds against him. When the é/ite 
of our negotiators—Lord StrRANGFoRD, a pretty poetaster, the 
Marquis of LoNpoNDERRY, a capital cavalry oflicer—encounter 
masters of the art, it requires no prophet to predict the result. 
Incapacity, baffled by skill, may cry out fowl, foul ; but why should 
aman take unfair advantages, when he knows that his opponent 
will throw away his points ? 

In the East, all this is changed; and the most cautious diplo- 
mate would at first be liable to be deceived, because he would not 
calculate upon the Orientalisms of his adversary. Like a “ learned 
and restless intriguer,” an Eastern negotiator will stick at nothing: 
he will lie through thick and thin: when told of his conduct, he 
will deny or equivocate—throw the misconception upon the inter- 
preters, or the language ; and when hunted through all his wind- 
ings, turn it into a joke, and laugh it out. Upon the word of an 
Englishman he places great reliance, even if it be a private com- 
munication: he will spare no pains to procure some slight confi- 
dential admission, which he will torture to hia purpose, satisfied 
that if the word be passed he is safe. But, says Mr. CRawFusp, 
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it is by no means clear that he admires our conduct in this matter: 
on the contrary, he probably laughs at us as fools. Yet after all, 
many of his tricks, like those of children or rustics, are for small 
matters—things which might be obtained without, or which are 
scarcely worth obtaining. The great quality of Oriental diplomacy 
is not matter, but form: the struggle is upon points of etiquette 
—the kind of salutation, the profundity of a bow, how the embassy 
shall sit, and upon what, whether the head or the feet are to be 
covered, where the envoy and train are to dismount, what they are 
to ride, and when to lower their umbrellas. Great too was the 
skill of the subjects of the Rising Sun Monarch in blinking 
the fact of the Embassy coming from the Governor-General of 
India; for it is derogatory to Oriental pride to receive an envoy 
from a viceroy. The first official of rank, though an old acquain- 
tance, and courteously minute in his inquiries after the healths and 
ages of the parties present, never mentioned the person who sent 
them. The courtiers were more skilfully polite: they used a term 
which might apply indifferently to the Governor-General or the 
King of England; and perhaps a Burmese philologist might dis- 
cover that the phrase was rather derogatory to majesty. We laugh 
at these matters, as indicative of barbarism; yet, in practice, we 
stickle like the Burmese. Surely the Persians are wiser. When 
the Envoys of this polished people came to England, they nerved 
themselves to fight a battle upon the forms which should take 
place on their publicreception. Their wishes for a sort of procession 
were not only acceded to, but outrun, even, if we rightly remem- 
ber Morter's delightful sketch, to the offer of a troop of Life 
Guards. This facility surprised the wary formalists: they insti- 
tuted such inquiries as they could; and came to a determination 
to go to court like other people, lest they should be laughed at as 
barbaiians, 

But to return to Mr.Crawrurn. The object of his mission to 
the Court of Ava, was to negotiate a commercial treaty. In his 
own opinion, the time was ill chosen. The trading negotiations 
should have gone on simultaneously with the political ones, and 
the terms been dictated under the mouths of the British cannon. 
As it was, he was scarcely successful; owing not to any ab- 
stract unreasonableness in his demands, but to the ignorance of 
the Burmese in political economy, and to their patriotic unwilling- 
ness “ to change the laws” of Ava. They were averse to “ theo- 
ries,” and beset by practical difficulties. Asregards forms, the ne- 
gotiators of the Rising Sun were at least a match even for the vete- 
ran Anglo-Indian. Upon shoesand obeisances he was triumphant; 
but they tricked him at last with respect to the umbrellas, and, direr 
still, the presents—or, as they made it appear, the tribute. The 


white elephant, it seemed, under all circumstances, not to withhold 
the truth from them. They were sensibly mortified when I informed them, 


that the King of Siam had six white elephants instead of one, and that I had 
actually seen four of them. They asked, whether the Siamese elephants were 
equally white with that which I had scen yesterday. I replied, that the Siamese 
elephants were all whiter. They seemed to doubt the accuracy of my —— 
and began a sort of cross-questioning. They begged to know when I had visi 
Siam ; who was King at the time; his age; his successor, &c. &c. I satisfied 
them with precise dates and circumstances. They dropped the subject, and 
their silence evidently implied that they were chagrined that every circum- 
stance of the parallel drawn between themselves and the Siamese should not 
have received a flattering answer.” 

It has been already intimated that the Burmese nobles were 
rather intent upon trifles; but, with the weakness, they had the 
penetration of children, Of this, the basis on which the parties were 
to treat, or the duties of an Ambassador, may afford a specimen. 

“ The Envoy Crawfurd is a distinguished, wise, and prudent man, selected 
by the English Ruler. He has come to the royal country in the capacity of 
Ambassador. We also are persons trusted and favoured by the Rising -Sun 
Monarch ; and we are selected and appointed by his Majesty to discuss what- 
ever is to be discussed. The discussions relate not to the personal affairs of the 
Envoy Crawfurd, the affairs of his children, or of his wife. We also speak 
not of our personal affairs, the affairs of our children, or of our wives. It is 
our business to please the golden heart of the Rising Sun Monarch, and his to 
please the heart of the English Ruler; and thus we are to have regard to the 
good of both parties. It is proper to bear in mind, that the way to preserve 
peace between the two great countries, is to keep in view the welfare of both 
countries and sovereigns, and so to manage the discussion, that there may be 
no excess, but straightness and right.” 

The childishness is not confined to the Ministers. An “exalted 
personage” is represented as far from being one whom “ passion 
cannot shake,” whilst the effects are shown in no very dignified 
manner, 

“On the 10th instant, a circumstance took place, which in almost any other 
country would have been very immaterial, but which was here attended with un- 
— consequences to the mission. His Majesty, contrary to the custom of 

1is predecessors, is frequently in the habit of going abroad with little pomp or 
ceremony. On the occasion now alluded to, he was amusing himself on the 
river-side with an elephant-fight. Four or five soldiers of the European escort 
happened about this time to cross the river, and passed by without noticing the 
King, or indeed being aware that he was present. This gave high offence. Ac- 
cording to the Burmans, the soldiers ought to have squatted down, thrown off 
their shoes, and held up their hands in an attitude of suplication. I was imme= 
diately waited upon by the chiefs to remonstrate upon the conduct of the sol- 
diers ; which was represented by them to be such as would have cost a Burman 
his head! I had the satisfaction to find, on inquiry, that the soldiers were not 
in the least to blame; and assured the chiefs, that had they been aware of his 
Majesty’s presence, they would have conducted themselves with every possible 
respect towards him, and rendered him the same compliment as to their own 
sovereign. This assurance, however, fell far short of their expectations. Tin- 
formed them, therefore, that the soldiers should not again be allowed to enter the 
town, to prevent the possibility of all misunderstanding on the subject. Inde- 





advance of a foreign army almost to the capital, had exasperated 
the court and disturbed the people. The great wished to impress 
upon the little, that the English had repented of their deeds, and 
were turning from their evil ways—that the embassy was a kind of 
penance. With this view, the mission was admitted to its first 
audience on a sort of fast-day, when all the courtiers demand par- 
don for former offences, and present gifts as expiatory offerings. 

The account of the ceremony is a pleasant piece of grave comic 
narrative; but is too long to quote. We must glean a few bits 
from other points: and here is the Envoy's remonstrance to begin 
with, and the vengeance which he took upon the venerators of the 
White Elephant for their courtly tricks, 

“The circumstances which attended our introduction to his Majesty, ap- 
peared to call for a distinct remonstrance ; and, in conformity with what I had 
intimated to the Burmese chiefs at the opening of the conference, I addressed 
them in the following terms, through Mr. Judson. My notes were prepared 
during the intervals of the conference, and handed over to the interpreter, who 
had time to translate and consider them beforehe spoke. The language, as it 
now stands, is nearly a literal translation of what he delivered in Burman. 

£. “The principal business of this day’s conference being over, I take this 
opportunity of addressing you respecting some circumstances of an unpleasant 
nature which occurred yesterday. This embassy, you are aware, came to the 
Burman Court from a great government exercising sovereign authority. The 
presents which we brought were offered as marks of friendship only. When 
you recollect the issue of the late war, was it not generous on the part of the 
Governor-General to send an embassy and presents in this way? Was it not 
conferring a favour? (Here the junior Atwen-wun very readily replied, ¢ Yes, 
yes.’) The mission was conveyed to the Palace on elephants miserably equip- 
ped, compared to those on which your own officers of all ranks rode. We were 
made to dismount at the corner of the palisade of the Palace. Your own 
Officers rode in their litters to the very gate. Your officers of every rank made 
use of their umbrellas to the very gate ef the Palace. We were rudely requested 
to take ours down, long even before reaching the Rung-d’hau. A Saré-d’hau- 
gyi wanted us to make an obeisance to the Palace when we were not near it, 
although I had repeatedly caused it to be signified that we should make no obei- 
sance except to the King in person, and your officers had acquiesced in this ar- 
Tangement: this was an act of gratuitous rudeness. I beg that the Saré- 
@haugyi may be reprimanded. ‘The list of the Governor-General’s presents 
was read along with the list of presents from Saubwas and others. There was 
great impropriety in this, which cannot escape yourselves. I mention all these 
Matters, that they may never happen again. I am convinced they were un- 
known to his Majesty, or they would not have occurred now.” : 

: B. ‘It is the uniform custom of the country, in the case of embassies from 
China, Cochin-China, and Siam, that the amt lors di nt at the corner 
of the palisade. All these points of ettiquette are settled by the King’s order. 
There was no intentional disrespect in the present case. All the Government 
officers desired to treat the Ambassadors handsomely. So far as the Saré- 
cuecgyi has behaved improperly and disrespectfully, it is his own affair, and 
We will take measures for seeing him punished.” + ” by = 

“‘ Many questions were put to us respecting our reception at the Court, and 
the things we had seen. They knew that I had visited the Court of Siam, anda great 
object with them was to obtain a favourable answer to the compatison which I 
thould draw between that and the Burman Court. No essential point connected 
with the wealth or strength of the two nations was at all touched upon. The prin- 
Cipal topics were the comparative splendour of the two palaces, of the court, of the 
courtiers, and of the King. They were especially desirous to know, whether the 
King of Siam had or had not a white elephant. 
they received such replies as gratified them ; but on the important subject of the 





On the first-mentioned topics | 


pendent of my assurance, however, they took effectual steps to prevent their 
doing so, by ordering the gates of the town to be closed whenever persons be- 
Jonging to the Mission presented themselves. As an apology for this ungracious 
ae the example of the Chinese Embassy was quoted ; no individual be- 
onging to which, it was stated, and I believe correctly, was ever allowed to 
enter the walls of Ava. The King was described to us as being in a high state 
of irritation,—going about with a spear in his hand, as is his custom on such 
occasions, and vowing destruction to his recreant Ministers, whom he charged 
with all kinds of offences. If Iam rightly informed, his irritation arose from 
a different cause. Upon our first arrival, his Ministers appear to have deceived 
him with false hopes and expectations, by representing ‘ that the British Mission 
was sent by the Governor. General to make submissions, and to atone for what 
| had passed, by entering into arrangements for the restoration of the ceded pro- 
vinces, and the remission of the debt due.’ There was a necessity for undeceiv~ 
ing his Majesty at last; and his coming to a knowledge of the real facts was, in 
all probability, the true cause of the displeasure which his Ministers feigned to 
attribute to the pretended disrespect of the European soldiers. I should have 
mentioned also, that offence was taken at the conduct of some of our native fol- 
lowers, and especially of the Lascars, or native seamen of the steam-vessel. The 
charge against them also was want of due respect when the King presented him- 
self. It wasstated that they did not throw themselves, as they should have done, 
into a crouching attitude ; but stood on tiptoe, and stared—far too curiously.” 

” * * * * * * 


“¢ The Ministers last night reported to the King the progress of the negotia- 
tion. His Majesty was highly indignant; said his coufidence had been abused,. 
and that now, for the first time, he was made acquainted with the real state of 
affairs. He accused the Ministers of falsehoods, malversations, and all kinds of 
offences. His displeasure did not end in mere words ; he drew his da, or sword, 
and sallied forth in pursuit of the offending courtiers. These took to immediate 
flight,—some leaping over the balustrades which rail in the front of the Hall of 
Audience, but the greater number escaping by the stair which leads to it; and 
in the confusion which attended their endeavours, tumbling head over heels, one 
on top of another. Such royal paroxysms are pretty frequent ; and, although 
attended with considerable sacrifices of the kingly dignity, are always bloodless. 
The late King was less subject to these fits of anger than his present Majesty, 
but he also occasionally forgot himself. Towards the close of his reign, and 
when on a pilgrimage to the great temple of Mengwan, a circumstance of this 
description took place, which was described to me by an European gentleman, 
himself present, and one of the courtiers. | The King had detected something 
flagitious, which would not have been very difficult. His anger rose; he seized 
his spear, and attacked the false Ministers. These, with the exception of the 
European, who was not a party to the offence, fled tumultuously. One hapless 
courtier had his heels tripped up in his flight: the King overtook him, and 
wounded him slightly in the calf of the Jeg with his spear, but took no further 
vengeance.” 

Though the account of the negotiations is the most amusing 
portion of the volumes, it should be stated, that it is not the most 
important. The chapters on the government, commerce, and na- 
tural productions of the Burman empire, are very valuable. But 
the most practically interesting of all, is the description of the 
ceded territory. The position is good; the soil appears to be fertile ; 
the climate comparatively temperate, and very healthy. Now that 
the Indian empire is thrown open to Englishmen, no better spot 
for settlement than Marteban could perhaps be found: and the 
publication of this new and cheaper edition, at a period like the 


present, when Hindostan is opened to individual enterprise, is 





‘ well timed. 
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ARUNDELL'S ASIA MINOR. 


Asta Mrwor is fruitful in reminiscences and ruins. A delight- 
ful climate, a good soil, and an excellent position, early pointed it 
out to the Greeks as an advantageous spot to settle in; and they 
colonized with a completeness and comprehensiveness of plan 
which has never since been equalled, but which the founders of 
Southern Australia intend to emulate. The wisdom of their plans 
was shown in the results. The colonies very shortly surpassed 
their mother countries, in civilization, luxury, wealth, and the arts 
which more directly minister to our sensual enjoyments, — if 
they degenerated from their originals in love of freedom, and the 
practice of letters, policy, and arms. The Persian, the Antigo- 
nian, and the Roman rule, might destroy their spirit and their 
institutions; but it seems to have left untouched their industry, 
their commerce, their handicraft skill, and that mechanical 
taste which, once thoroughly imbued ina people, survives ages 
after the spirit which created the examples that formed it has 
passed away. Christianity, and the enormous wealth amassed 
by individuals under the Eimpire, added new classes of buildings 
to the Asiatic cities, in sacred edifices, and in those public erec- 
tions, such as aqueducts, whose magnitude seems to have been 
beyond the means or above the style of the Greeks. But a change 
was rapidly approaching. In the successive wars which had here- 
tofore overrun her territory, the disputants were worldly men war- 
ring for earthly objects. She was now to experience the tender 
mercies of the Faithful and the Saints. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, one of the richest and most populous districts was the earliest 
selected for religious wars. The Cross and the Crescent strove 
for mastery on her richly-cultivated fields, and before her splendid 
and densely-inhabited cities. The Greek and the Saracen, Turk, 
Tartar, Saxon, Frank, and Northman, devastated her earth to 
delight heaven; and when the vanquished at last departed, they 
left the vanquishers almost a desert, which added but little real 
strength to the empire or wealth to the treasury. Her ruins 
are mere bones, often not complete enough to enable the urban- 
geologist to decide upon the city’s name. Her inhabitants are 
few and scattered : the permanent improvements of the soil have 
vanished: roads and bridges, whose remains, in less persecuted 
lands, continue till a greater civilization removes them, are de- 
stroyed, save where the road cut on the face of the mountain is in- 
destructible,—the cost of its execution and its present unfre- 
quented state offering the best commentary on the condition of 
the country, and presenting to the startled traveller a speaking 
memento of former prosperity and present desolation. 

Mr. ARUNDELL was well placed for thoroughly and leisurely 
examining the country, so interesting to the scholar, the anti- 
quarian, and the Christian. For twelve years he acted as 
British chaplain at Smyrna. His local and official situation 
gave him facilities of travelling; and these he made use of, fre- 
quently in occasional trips, at times in more lengthened jour- 
nies, ‘The results of some of these were given to the public seve- 
ral years since, in his account of A Visit to the Seven Churches. 
The greater part of the present volumes is occupied with an ac- 
count of a six weeks’ antiquarian tour in search of the sites of 
cities, especially of such as were rendered celebrated by the pre- 
sence and acts of the Apostles. In this attempt, Mr. ARUNDELL 
deems himself eminently successful. The ground he took was 
untrodden. Besides the clear or the “ probable” vestiges of cities 
of lesser fame, he discovered Apollonia and Antioch of Pisidia; 
and he would have gone “* in pursuit of Perga, Lystra, and Derbe,” 
had not the advance of IpkAnIM Pacua warned him to consult 
his safety. A long appendix is occupied by a publication of a 
short trip undertaken with the professional views of establishing 
schools and distributing tracts, and a brief sketch of Smyrna. 

In speaking of the country as interesting, the expression should 
be limited to the classes above enumerated. To the popular reader, 
it has none of the celebrity which lofty deeds, or intellectual ex- 
ertions still loftier, throw over the cities and the plains of Greece : 
it can excite none of those associations which are conjured up by 
the arms, the policy, and the extensive empire of Rome. Nor are 
the existing remains apparently of that comp!eteness which would 
excite interest by their forms alone. In Asia Minor, the sojourner 
may be said to trample upon the fragments of cities: but frag- 
ments—broken columns, traces of walls, and sometimes merely 
piles of stones—are nearly all that remain. Descriptions and con- 
jectures, half-obliterated inscriptions, and even happy and un- 
doubted discoveries, have not much interest to the general reader, 
when they relate to places whose names he has forgotten, or con- 
cerning which he can remember no striking ideas. Matters of 
this kind are read with interest by the antiquarian and the geo- 
grapher. Individual character, sketches of manners, and graphic 
descriptions of scenery, would have been more acceptable to the 
million. But these scarcely seem to have entered into Mr. ARuN- 
DELL's plan: the few which are given, though rather slight, make 
us regret that we had not more. 

The writer is a Conservative : whatever zs is right. The Sultan 
is the State. IsrAntimM, or rather his father, is a Reformer: and 
the “ redresser of the people's wrongs” (sic in orig.) is clumsily 
aimed atin sundry pointless jokes and vapid witticisms. The 
established religion is Mahometism. The Turk is therefore very 
much better than the Greek ; and his creed, we are led to conclude, 
as good in its soul-healing effects as any other, excepting always 
that of the Established Church of England and Ireland. The Turk, 
however, is improving; or he has been misrepresented by former 
writers. We learn from numberless indirect passages, that he 





mingles with Greeks and other Rayahs on equal terms and without 
offensive displays of intolerant bigotry. Some of this may perhaps 
beattributed to the class amongst which our worthy clergyman tra- 
velled. They were mostly peasants and mountaineers; they were 
far removed from the corrupting influences of the very high and 
the very low of cities—from the house-top and the cesspool : lastly, 
they were very poor. Hard labour for daily bread is a great mr a 
duer of controversy upon questions which are to be settled in an- 
other world. In the interior, Mr. AruNpDELL, like several other 
travellers, found the Mahometan women unveiled, and not debarred 
from speaking to strangers. The refinements of the seraglio were 
beyond their means. Even Turkish jealousy isan affair of the 
pocket. 

Upon one matter our author is eloquent in praise of the Turks 
—their hospitality : not the cold charity of giving assistance to get 
rid of importunity, or to remove an unpleasant object from our 
sight or thoughts, but a systematic regard for the wants of all, 
Caravanseras are frequent all over the East; but in Asia Minor an 
improvement appears to be made even upon them, The meanest 
village can vie with our proudest towns in one sense—its traveller's 
room; only the accommodations are more scanty, and the company 
less select. Here we have a description of several. 

“We halted at the conac of the Aga; but instead of being allowed the honour 
of lodging under his roof, he sent a man to conduct us to a maison, or rather 
chambre de charité, called an oda; a word which literally means only cham. 
ber, but, par excellence, the chamber, or, as implied, the stranger’s chamber, 
The proprietor hospitably brought us a forest of wood; and a host of Turks fa- 
voured us with their society ; among them the son of the Aga, with his brace of 
greyhounds in body clothes. 

“ The oda was, in effect, the coffee-room, or casino of the village, and the 
centre of attraction for every village politician. Some of our guests would readily 
have saved us the trouble of carrying our brandy bottles further ; and it required 
all the force of argument we were possessed of to prove that they contained me« 
dicine essentially important to our health, and that we had no intention of draw- 
ing the cork till compelled by illness.” ~ = ‘ 

“We were installed again in an excellent oda, most hospitably and gratui- 
tously entertained ; the good Turks, full of kind attentions, giving us much in- 
formation in return for a cup of coffee, and affording me an opportunity of dis- 
playing medical talent. 

** It was not till the present journey, that I was aware of the precise nature of 
these odas, and of their universality throughout Asia Minor. ‘They are not en- 
dowed or supported by the Government, but are entirely private charities. One 
at least is to be found in every village throughout the country, and often several 
in asmall village. The original founder charges his estate, be it great or little, 
with the perpetual maintenance of the oda; and it seems in most cases to be the 
tenure by which the estate is held. Nor is this confined to the wealthy; it as 
frequently happens that even a poor man, whose little spot of | ag is barely 
sufficient, after paying the Aga’s decimes, &c. to find bread for his children, 
charges them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole house has only two) as an 
oda for the stranger. No questions are asked of this stranger, whether he be a 
disciple of the Prophet, a Christian, or a Jew—it is enough that he is a stranger 
and needs the rights of hospitality. He is provided gratuitously with food and 
fuel and lodging, and even the liberality is extended to his beast. 

‘© We abuse the Turk, and call him a barbarian; but where is the country in 
civilized Europe, that a poor, distressed traveller, faint and sinking under his 
privations, and without a farthing to procure a bit of bread, or a shed to shelter 
him from the winter’s storm—where is that country? let the abusers of the un- 
civilized Turk answer the question,—where is that country, in which such a poor 
wretch will find, from village to village, a warm-hearted reception, lodging, 
and food ? i x . ™ - 

«* We were marched about from house to house and street to street till it was 
dark, and were almost in despair of finding a conac, when we were agreeably 
surprised at being installed in the oda of the Mollah himself, the best house in 
the place. 

“A magnificent fire blazed on the hearth; our mattresses were spread, the 
palank eased of its paplomas, the contents of the canteen displayed, and all pre- 
parations made for doing honour to the expected dinner, when two other travel- 


ling gentlemen were introduced, who were to be our companions at board and 
bed 


“ They were gaunt, bony, six-feet gentlemen, by occupation beggars, and 


literally heaps of filth and rags. Kyriacos was commissioned to request them 
civilly to walk out again, and when they showed no disposition to do so, to in- 
sist on our having the apartment to ourselves. All the answer they deigned to 
give was, to open their bundles of rags and prepare for conacking. Kyriacos 
was despatched to complain to the Oda Bashi, but we could get no redress. 
‘In the sight of God,’ said the Mollah, ‘all men are equa!, and the beggar in 
his rags is as much entitled to the hospitality of our oda as the rich man in his 
benish of Samure.’ 


“‘ While we felt the justice of this reply, and assented to this evangelical de- 
finition of what charity should be, we still were uneasy at passing the — 
in such company. We tried another mode, and it was successful: a few 
piastres readily persuaded the travelling gentlemen to leave us in quiet posses- 
sion of the apartment ; and they found almost as good a one close by, where they 
were as well entertained as ourselves.” 

Hospitality of this kind is one of the virtues which civilization 
banishes; and lamentations on its decline are common—but are 
they well founded? Are the semi-savage nations, with whom hos- 
pitality is a private and frequently a public duty, so much better 
than us cold-hearted Sybarites, who let strangers put up at inns? 
These questions, we think, may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive. Charity is recommended by the Testament as well as the 
Koran; but the funds which in Asia are directed to one object, 
and that in obedience perhaps to public opinion, and certainly to 
public wants, are in Europe diverted to many objects, but still 
obeying these two principles. In the East, men bequeath their 
superfluous wealth, or what they choose to think so, to build 4 
public-house. In the West, they endow colleges, hospitals, 
schools, or churches; the endowments varying with the spirit of 
the age. First, masses and monasteries were the fashion ; then 
churches, which benefited the people with more certainty than the 
two first; next colleges, another step in advance; lastly, schools, 
hospitals, almshouses, and other objects of intended public advan- 
tage. In the amount of charitable benefactions, Europe would 
doubtless equal Asia: but in broad and all-embracing charity, the 
fanatic Mussulman would conquer the humble Christian, upod 





